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FOREWORD 


How to teach reading, how to improve pro- 
grammes of reading, particularly at primary level, is an 
educational undertaking of the first importance. To 
this point in the educational process the individual and 
his guide turn repeatedly in later life to explain either 
why thinking is swift, precise and effective or the re- 
verse. The need to analyze these processes, to enun- 
ciate new concepts of reading and to orient our 
teachers to them is a project to which the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training attaches 
the highest importance. 

In the summer of 1964 a five-week training course 
on reading was held for a small group of teacher edu- 
cators from primary and secondary training institutions 
and for selected teachers and principals of secondary 
schools. The course was conducted by the staff of the 
reading project of Ncerr with the assistance of two 
distinguished colleagues of the University of Columbia 
Teachers College team in India—Dr. Constance 
McCullough and Miss Eleanor Robinson. To both the 
Council is deeply indebted, 


The purpose of the course was to build an active 
nucleus of Indian educators who might form the spear- 
head of a reading movement. It Sought to develop 
insights into the complex problem of ‘teaching reading’, 
particularly at primary level. It restricted itself to 
teaching reading in Hindi as a first language. 

What follows is the present publication of contri- 
butions from the staff on a wide Tange of topics con- 
nected with reading, developed for the course, 
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This monograph, the National Council hopes, will 
lever up standards and programmes of reading 
instruction in our schools. We should be happy to 
receive comments on it from teacher educators and 


research workers. 


20 September 1966 ek oe Chandrakant 
New Delhi 


— — 


PREFACE 


_ Among the concerns of the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training which have been 
given high priority and attention, one relates to 
the field of reading. The reading project, under- 
taken by the Department of Curriculum, Methods and 
Textbooks, aims at developing a comprehensive pro- 
gramme for the improvement of reading, particularly 
in the primary classes. The project team, which start- 
ed by making a special study of the problems involved 
in the teaching of reading, is at present engaged in 
the development of instructional materials as well as 
methods suited to the teaching of Hindi as the mo- 
ther tongue in the primary classes. The project also 
aims at promoting studies and researches in vocabulary 
and language development and in techniques of teach- 
ing and testing reading. 

The need for orienting teachers and teacher edu- 
cators to new concepts of reading became quite 
apparent in the early stages of the project. An at- 
tempt was therefore made to develop an in-service 
programme as well. The first step in this direction 
was a five-week training course in reading conducted 
at Nainital in the summer of 1964. This mono- 
graph represents the thinking of the team which con- 
ducted it, on the different facets of the central pro- 
blem discussed during the course. 

The monograph is the first of the series of such 
publications that the project hopes to bring out. I 
therefore take this opportunity to place on record our 
deep sense of gratitude to Shri Raja Roy Singh, former 
Joint Director of the National Council of Educational 
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Research and Training, not only for having initiated 
the project but also for the continued encouragement 
and valuable advice he gave us at every stage. I would 
also fail in my duty if I did not acknowledge our grati- 
tude to our consultants Dr. Constance M. McCullough 
and Miss Eleanor G. Robinson, as much for their expert 
guidance as for their active collaboration in whatever 
the project has been able to achieve so far. 


B. Ghosh: 
18 January 1965 


New Delhi 
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READING: 
A POINT OF VIEW 


REARS IS finding out what an author has said, 
trying to think what he meant by it, and deci- 
ding what sense it makes and how good it is to the 
reader. To find out what an author has said, the reader 
has to recognize the words the author uses and must 
know the meanings of those words as the author has 
used them. He must know the meanings of the sen- 
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tences he reads, and must understand what the second 
sentence does to the meaning of the first sentence, and 
so on. As the reader reads, he must think what the 
author must have meant by what he said. He must de- 
cide whether the author’s ideas are making sense to him. 
As he reads he may also find that he wants to remem- 
ber some ideas, while others he may quite afford to 
forget. 


Why is reading all of these things? Because, if 
it is less than all of these, it becomes a meaningless, 
if not a positively dangerous thing. If a reader only 
finds out what the author said but does not think what 
he meant by it, the reader is no better than a parrot. 
If he reads aloud and repeats what he has not under- 
stood, he may be repeating a lie. 


If he reads without thinking what the author 
meant, he is getting nothing out of the ‘reading’ ex- 
cept practice in seeing and saying letters and words. 
He will quickly forget what he does not understand. 
He could use his time in a better way. 


If the reader reads without thinking about the use 
of the idea to him, he may readily forget an idea 
which could make his life richer and more useful. The 
idea may be a joke he wants to remember to tell his 
friends. It may be a better way of doing something. 
It may be a way of being a better citizen. It may be 
an idea the reader has been looking for, for many years, 


to explain something he has not understood. These 
are all uses of reading. 


Reading may be done for other people to hear, 
or it may be done silently. The good reader learns 
to read aloud so that people can enjoy and understand 
his reading, but he also learns to read silently for his 
own purposes because silent reading can be much 
more rapid than reading aloud. 
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WHY DOES A CHILD WANT TO READ? 


The reasons a child has for wanting to read are 
not the same as his parent’s reasons or his teacher’s 
reasons or his country’s reasons. Our country wants 
citizens who can read and make decisions, workers 
who can read what they must read to do their work, 
people who find part of their happiness in books. 

The teacher wants the child to learn to read be- 
cause he will be teaching many subjects through books. 
If the child cannot read, the teacher would be at a 
loss. Besides, the teacher is also a good citizen. He 
cares about the future of India and knows that the 
future will be better if the citizens are better. He 
must make the child a better citizen through reading. 

Parents want to be proud of their children. They 
want the child to have a better life than they had. 
They think one of the keys to a better life is in read- 
ing. Their child must pass examinations, get scholar- 
ships, succeed in school and have a fine education. 
Then only can he get a good job afterwards and grow 
to his fullest capacity. 

But why does a child want to read? He may 
want to read because the people he admires read. His 
relatives have read to him and he knows that there 
is fun in books. He sees signs on the street, the shops, 
and wants to know what they say. He doesn’t want to 
have to ask people. He wants to be able to do things 
for himself, and reading is one of those things. 

As the child learns to read, he can find new rea- 
sons for wanting to learn to read. If the learning steps 
are small enough for him to do each harder thing the 
right way, he finds happiness in success. If the teacher 
makes him think about the likenesses and differences 
in sounds and words, he enjoys solving the puzzle. 
Learning to read becomes another chance to find out 
for himself instead of being told, to use his own good 
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head and feel ‘grown-up’. If he keeps a booklet of 
all the things he knows, he is proud as more and more 
pages are filled. He is pleased to see the number of 
words he can write with the letters he knows, the 
stories he can write with the words he knows, the 
number of words he can read, the ease with which he 
can sound out new words, the ease with which he can 
figure out the meaning of a new word from the way 
it is used in the sentence. He likes to be the first to 
find the answer to a question, to read aloud and have 
other children listen. 

Learning to read is hard work. The teacher must 
use all the ways he can to make the child feel that 
his own desires are satisfied by the effort. 


WHAT IS THE AIM OF READING ? 


The aim of reading is to give each person the 
power to find out what the author has said, to under- 
stand what he has said, to consider the value of what 
he has said and to use the knowledge profitably. The 
reading programme should make the child want to 
read all his life for enjoyment and for information. It 
should make him sensitive to good writing, so that he 
prefers something well-written, well-said, to something 
poorly written, poorly said. The contents of reading 
should help him to be a better person, learning to 
live amicably and helpfully, learning to think and to 
behave as a good citizen of his country should think 
and behave. He should become acquainted with all 
types of reading material (plays, stories, poems, essays, 
letters, notices, signs) and with the make-up of news- 
papers, magazines and books (including dictionaries, 
encyclopaedias, etc.). He should develop the habit of 
reading something every day. While he should not 
believe everything that is printed, he should be as skil- 
ful in finding the good in it as he is in finding the 
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flaw in it. He should think of reading as one of several 
ways of sceking the truth, of gaining a broader and 
deeper look at life than he is able to now. 

Since the aim of reading is not simple, the teach- 
ing of reading consists of many kinds of effort by the 
teacher, many kinds of activity and material for the 
learner. Just as it helps the teacher to know why he 
is to teach in certain ways, so it is helpful to the child 
to know the value and purpose of the things he is 
required to do. 


HOW DOES A CHILD LEARN TO READ ? 


One way of learning to read is to learn the sounds 
of letters, then to sound the letters in each word and 
then to try to think what word the group of letters 
makes. This method is usually advocated as best suit- 
ed for Hindi because of the phonetic nature of the 
language. It is true that, by and large, it is possible 
in Hindi to associate sound with letter and benefit 
must be derived from this fact. But there are also 
a few special problems that Hindi poses that are usual- 
ly lost sight of in teaching beginners to read. For 
example, the initial consonants in a word such as Wea 
or gą are sounded with the vowel in them, where- 
as when these same consonants occur in the final posi- 
tions of words as in aTH or a , they are not sound- 
ed with vowels. Then, again, there are in Hindi two 
ways of writing the vowels—one with the letter-symbol 
and the other with the matra. And there are special 
signs such as the aqsam for certain nasal sounds. 
These points can make reading by sounding letters diffi- 
cult for the beginner. 

Besides, a child who learns by this letter-method 
only, reads very slowly. He looks at the print, letter 
by letter. This is the slowest way to look at it. If 
a child learns by a word method, he reads faster the 
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words he has learnt, but he does not know what to 
do with the words he has not learnt. By thinking of 
the meaning of a sentence he can sometimes figure 
out what the unknown word is, by the way it is used 
in the sentence; but he may be wrong. He needs not 
only to see whole words but to learn how to study the 
letters and parts of words, too. 

The faster way to read is to look at whole words, 
whole phrases. The child learns whole words by being 
shown whole words and being told what they have to 
say. The child looks at the word, says the word, hears 
the word. As soon as he can form the letters of the 
word well enough to write the word, he looks at the 
word, says the word, and writes the word. ‘Then he 
looks back at the word to see whether his word is like 
the one he was shown. ‘The child who sees, hears, 
says and writes a word, usually learns it better than a 
child who does only two or three of these things, 

There is one big problem, however: if the child 
does not know what the word means, he is not going 
to remember it very well. He may know the shape 
and be able to write it, but he will not know what it 
says. Or, he may remember that he learnt the word 
but he won’t know which of the shapes he learnt stands 
for the word. He will seem to have learnt it one day, 
and the next day he will not know it. Therefore, the 
teacher has to make sure that the child knows the 
meanings of the word he learns. 

So, in order to learn to read, a child must know 
the meanings of the word he is to learn. He must be 
able to use these words in sentences of his own making 
and speaking, before he is asked to read them in print. 

After a child leams several shapes of words, he 
begins to see that some of the words are very much 
alike. They may start with the same letter, like wast 
and asst or they may end with the same letters, like 
asa, ata. They may have only one small difference, 
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asin ga and dat. The teacher helps the child to 
see these things that are alike or different by writing 
one word below the other, having the child find the 
part that is the same or different. If the teacher does 
not tell the child which part is the same or different, 
and if the child finds it from the teacher’s questions, 
the child remembers the learning better. 

A child, then, learns to read by seeing words as 
wholes, by being able to see that one word is different 
from another, by being able to find the same word in 
another sentence, by being able to hear difference and 
likenesses as well as to see them, by being able to figure 
out the meaning of a new word by the way it is used 
in a sentence, by the picture on the page, or by sound- 
ing it out and knowing it as a word he has heard and 
used. The sounding out is faster if the person recog- 
nizes some letter-groups. Below are examples: 


feat aTe We ae feat 
fear art GIGA ae aman 
waar fana Tee IIR HATS 

Tat Rara mamet CEES ATT 


The new approach to teaching reading could, therefore, 
combine some of the best elements of the conventional 
letter-sounding method with the recent findings of 
psychology and linguistics. 

The learning of the letters and words is more 
certain if the learner uses what he has learnt in at least 
two ways: (1) reading a great many sentences and 
stories made up of the words and letters he knows, 
and (2) writing words and sentences of his own with 
the letters and words he knows. These two kinds of 
activity make him think of the form and the meaning 
of the things he has learnt. After some interval and 
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practice, the form and meaning are so ‘grown together’ 
in the learner’s mind that he thinks of the meaning as 
soon as he sees the form, without any trouble at all. 


DO ALL CHILDREN LEARN AT THE SAME RATE? 


The teaching of reading would be much easier for 
the teacher if all children could learn at the same rate. 
But this is not the case. Some children learn quickly; 
some learn slowly; and some learn in between those 
rates. If the teacher teaches slowly enough for the slow- 
est children, the work is too easy for the rest. If he 
teaches at the right rate for the average children, the 
slower children fail. Some of these slower children are 
among the forty per cent who do not return after the 
first year of schooling. 

The main point for the teacher to know is that 
learning takes place by steps. A child should not, there- 
fore, be asked to take the next step if the teacher knows 
that he has not mastered the one he has already taken. 
If the child is having trouble today, he will have much 
more trouble tomorrow, unless the problem is solved. 
The more individual attention a child can get in the 
carly years, the greater is his success at school ensured. 
This is, no doubt, a difficult task in the face of large 
classes. One of the ways by which the task can be 
made easier for the teacher is by letting him begin 
with a suitable text that carries a good deal of the 
burden of teaching reading. Such a text should make 


provision for a graded scheme of exercises designed to 
build the reading skills, 


WHAT ARE THE WORD-STUDY SKILLS ? 


Three major types of word study are outlined be- 
low as suitable exercises: (1) whole-word recognition, 
(2) analysis of the parts of words, and (3) study of 
word-meaning. 
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(1) Whole-Word Recognition 


The child is asked 
— to recognize the word ina row of different 


words: 
HTT aot Hat Ter 
ait Tait a wat 
—to recognize it in a sentence 
wat (—3aT, HA Fat 1 
ITE, Bat | 


© 3am Fai, À | 
— to find it among words that begin the same way 


aad GE LEES HA 
art art art aT 


—to find it among words that end the same way 


art HT FT amt 
fae aT fret fret 


—to find it among words that have another part 
the same 


tet at ter at 
aTa ari aT ant 


—to find it among words that are of the same 
length or same general shape 


MAT ae CIRES TAT 
JT oT Fat ast 
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—to find it among words which contain a letter 
almost like the one in the word 


aA FÀ oat art 


—to find the right word to fill the blank in a 
sentence 


(2) Analysis of the Part of Words 


The child is guided through a way of discovering 
the sounds and shapes of word-parts for himself. These 
parts may be: letters; combination of letters; larger 
parts. t y p 

He is given two words which have only this part 
in common. First he is asked to listen to the two 
words, say them, listen for the part that is the same 
and say that part alone. When he can do this suc- 
cessfully, then he is asked to look at the two words, 
say them and see the part that makes the common 
sound. In this way he is taught the consonants and 
vowels, and common parts of words he has read in 
the book he is reading. As he learns each letter and 
sound, he is taught to write the letter or the stroke 
until he forms the whole letter, When the letters he 
knows can form words that he knows by ear, he is 
asked to write these words. In this way, he discovers 
the parts and recombines them into words. 


To help the child to pay attention to the part he 
is learning exercises require him: 
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—to find that letter in a tow of words 


Wa H a F q 
a aq a a a 


— to find that part in a row of words 
kagi HATT fir Zar fast 
—to find it in a sentence 


a Fat WT aga gT È | 
ag N ae gaT | 
A FI ASL AA AY | 
IX zat FT STH FÀ | 
aM Sat TAT | 
ae AA at BITE È | 


—to insert it in the blank in a word partially 
written 


<fa—_—__—ai wach act e 1 
(3) Study of Word-Meaning 


As the child learns new words, he is given exercises 
which require him to pay attention to the meanings of 
the words as well as to their forms. He must read 
sentences containing the word and tell which of its 
several meanings is meant in each sentence. He is 
shown several words and asked to find and read the 
one that means a certain kind of thing. For example, 
if the word is gat , he may be asked to find the name 
of something that barks, something that guards the 
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thing that can eat bones, etc. If the word 
a ae a asked to tell what it can be made 
af of what shape it can be, what colours it may have, 
how big it can be, and what it may be like inside. To 
extend the idea of home itself, the teacher may ask 
what kind of home a fish would have, a bird, or a 
snake; what a home is for; what it feels like to be at 
home on a hot day, a aes night; where the child goes 
7 is hurt or tired. 

R pa studied also for the meanings they 
have in comparison with other words: 

— What is the opposite of a . (antonym) 

—How many animals can the child think of? 

(classification ) : 

j — How are cows and horses alike? (comparison) 

— What word means almost the same as aia ? 


(synonym ) s 
—What common name can be given to orange, 
/ apple. grapes, pear, mango, banana? (generali- 
zation ) 


When there are two or more ways of saying some- 
thing and the author has used one to suggest the mood 
or feeling of the speaker, the child is asked what mean- 
ing the sentence would have had if the other word had 
been used, and what the use of this one in its place 
does to the meaning. The child is also encouraged to 
make up sentences using the word in its various mean- 
ings. 


WHAT ARE THE COMFREHENSICN AND STUDY SKILLS ? 


Throughout the grades at school, the teacher 
should be encouraged to help the child to learn to 
locate information, read with understanding and appre- 
ciation what the author has to say, make judgments 
about the relative worth of the material, use it (by 
summarizing, outlining, illustrating, following direc- 
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tions) and remember it. Reading can be done for 
different purposes. If the reader is reading to get the 
main idea, he reads once with this in mind. If he is 
reading to get the facts in the order in which they are 
given, he reads again for that one purpose. If he is 
reading to see how a character changed in a story, he 
reads again, looking only for that. In this way, the 
child learns different ways of reading for different pur- 
poses. ; 
The child is asked questions which make him use 
all the kinds of thinking that are possible for a human 
being. He is asked to predict what will happen next 
in the story; to decide what kind of person a character 
is; to tell what another good name would be for the 
story, and why; to tell how two situations or plots or 
characters are alike; to tell which character had the 
greater problem to face, and why; to plan and defend 
another way in which the problem could have been 
solved; to explain why a certain thing happened; why 
it had to happen; what change could have prevented 
it; to tell what the story proved; to tell what the story 
showed about the author. The teacher accepts all rea- 
sonable answers, even though they are not the ones he 
happened to think of himself. 

In these ways the child learns that reading in- 
cludes thinking and is not just a matter of saying words. 


HOW MAY ACTIVITIES IN OTHER AREAS OF THE CURRICULUM BE 
RELATED TO READING ? 


Sometimes a story tells about eating food. Here 
is a chance to talk with the children about habits of 
washing hands, cleaning the food—matters of health. 
A story may present a problem in arithmetic. Here is 
a chance to solve it with the arithmetic the children 
know. A story may tell about a certain animal. Here 
is a chance to talk about its characteristics, how it 
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looks, what its habits are, where it lives, what it can 
do, what it is good for. Children want to know more, 
and the teacher helps them to find the information 
in a dictionary, an encyclopaedia, or other book. Or 
perhaps the information will be in a newspaper or per- 
haps someone in the neighbourhood knows the answer. 
The teacher uses the story in the reader as a starting- 
point for discussion and study of many related ideas 
in arithmetic, science, social studies, art, music and 
dance. 

Enrichment activities are things the children do 
to extend their knowledge, to use what they know, 
and to strengthen the skills they are developing. These 
activities include many things which a child can do 
alone. Some of them can be planned for the child 
who reads the lesson well and can do many things for 
himself; others for the child who needs much more 
repetition of the words and skills he has been working 
on. A piece of music may be recommended if it has 
connection with the story. If a poem can be sung 
the children may learn the song and, as they do so, 
learn the poem. The mood of the song should help 


the child to understand the oe 
. g i 
on its first reading. aai 


HOW CAN READING PROGRESS BE MEASURED ? 


The teacher’s questions on each le 
) s SS 
of what the child has been able to anna * Skil 
exercises which use old skills to build new one: 
test of the firmness of those old skills The hild's 
workbook can show what he has done ; d wel 
he has done it. sa eae elas 


Tests of teadi i i 
ed for testing specific E ERN dia 


Beyond these clues to 
J progress, the 
note the books the child is diag ‘on hae A 
> Whe- 


ther he reads at home or at every chance in school 
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whether he seems to be eager for the reading lesson. 
whether his eyes dance when someone mentions a 
book he has read, whether he seems completely atten- 
tive to his book as he reads a story, whether the stories 
he writes himself show growth in the sentences and 
ideas he attempts and the words he uses. All of these 
things reflect progress in reading. 


AN EXPLORATION OF 
PROBLEMS IN READING: 
SPECIFIC QUESTIONS 
PERTAINING TO HINDI 


Wie ARE some of the specific questions to be 
answered with respect to Hindi in seeking the 
improvement of reading instruction? An examina- 


tion of the problem highlights three areas as of prime 
significance: 


— Questions pertaining to the nature of the 
learner; 
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— Questions pertaining to the nature of the lan- 

| guage; 

—Questions pertaining to the methods of teaching 
reading in that language. 


THE NATURE OF THE LEARNER 


We need to know more about Indian children, 
their interests, their levels of language development at 
different ages, their grasp of concepts, the difficulties 
they face in learning to read, and about ways of stimu- 
lating language growth; for these are fundamental in 
acquiring the right skills, habits and attitudes to read- 
ing. ‘There exist now no lists of adult or children’s 
vocabulary, spoken or written, for any age-groups in 
Hindi. Some work is available in the South Indian 
languages, in Gujarati, Marathi and Bengali, but these 
are again limited studies. We need to turn our at- 
tention to the compilation of basic vocabulary lists in 
the Indian languages; for, till such lists are available, 
decisions regarding the language content of textbooks 
and other reading materials prepared for children will 
always remain arbitrary. 

Apart from the question of vocabulary we have as 
yet no information cither, about 

—what patterns of structure appear in the oral 
language of children; 

—to what extent these patterns of structure are 
related to the variables of age, sex, intelligence 
of children and the socio-economic background 
and education of parents; 

—whether the patterns children use at different 
levels are found in the textbooks; 

— what relationships appear at each class level het- 
ween the structure of children’s oral language 
and their silent reading comprehension; between 
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oral reading interpretation and listening com- 
prehension.* 


THE NATURE OF THE LANGUAGE 


eae ne ae ee ee 
uage itself. It is very 

ea pies ae sara a Ay i ri 
a t to teach, as his h n- 

oe ‘a joe "oes for the method adopted in 
die ah fe and writing and for the preparation 
of reading material. One reason why so much think- 
ing has been possible in the teaching of reading in RE 
lish is that there is evidence of more linguistic PoR 
in English than in any other language in the world. 
Vast studies have been made in providing convincing 
descriptions of the phonetics of English and of its 
structure. The classroom teacher has much to learn 
from the contributions of the linguist. _ The spoken 
word in a language consists of characteristic sound units 
which present special speech and hearing problems. 
The spoken sentences in a language have characteristic 
hich affect both oral and 

silent reading. Written words in a language range 
from simple to complex. The choice of words intro- 
r the early classes must be 

of simplicity 
of meaning. Our main diff. 
at there exist not Many sound des- 


guage at all levels: Phonology, lexis 
and grammar—and such Studies are essential for any 


systematic preparation of reading materials or any deci- 


i aw i elation to the 
ooks and the uality of 
selected children’, Bulletin S 7 


f the School B Reading of 
o] the School o cati Indi 
University, Bloomington, Vol. 38 No. 4, 1962 4 canots. Indiana 
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sions regarding methods of teaching. Besides, even 
whatever is being attempted in this direction at differ. 
ent institutes, research centres and universities in India 
and abroad needs to be collated by some central agency 
so that steady progress can be maintained and duplica- 
tion of effort avoided. 


METHODS OF TEACHING READING 


Questions pertaining to the methods ot teaching 
reading are also important dnd deserve close attention. 
It is argued by some that when a child enters school 
at the age of about six he already has in his command 
a good stock of vocabulary and almost all the struc- 
tures of the language. Reading materials in the first 
language, therefore, according to them, do not require 
much attention in the matter of a systematic grading 
of vocabulary, or structure. Pupils should launch into 
an appreciation of literary form, idiom and style early 
enough when learning the mother-tongue. 

Besides, it is further argued that in learning to 
read Hindi, which is phonetic in nature, it is sufficient 
if children are taught the sound of the letters of the 
alphabet so that they can thereafter sound out every 
word in that language. A study of several Hindi pri- 
mers in use reveals a modified phonetic approach. Each 
lesson deals with the letter, usually beginning with the 
consonant, and this letter is presented accompanied by 
pictures representing words, of which the initial sound 
is the same as that of the letter. This technique, often 
called the ‘key-word’ method, has been in use for 
hundreds of years. As the word is pronounced atten- 
tion is directed to its initial sound. This in turn is 
associated with the letter printed in the primer. The 
letters and sounds are thus learnt and simultaneously 
the writing practice of the forms of the letters starts. 
Teachers tell us that they are able to ‘cover the alpha- 
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bets and sounds’ in Hindi during the first few months 
of class I and then begin the first reader. Most readers 
introduce words and sentences selected for their use of 
the matras. While the association of sound with letters 
in the case of Hindi must be capitalized as an aid to 
word-recognition and pronunciation, the point remains 
that learning to read by sounding out letters is a very 
slow process and hinders quick and immediate recogni- 
tion of the whole word. When a child gets used to 
sounding out letters, if you show him a word quickly 
and then remove it from his sight, he cannot tell you 
what it was. He does not look at words as wholes but 
as a combination of bits and this is the greatest obstacle 
in his gaining speed in reading comprehension. 

It is, therefore, essential that we examine current 
methods of teaching reading, particularly in the primary 
classes, with a view to determining whether the approach 
is suited to the nature of the language being taught and 
whether it is effective in developing reading abilities. We 
need also examine the idea of using a controlled vocabu- 
lary in the preparation of a systematically graded series 
of readers and its implications for teaching of reading 
in Hindi. A study of recent language texts in vogue 
in English and used both in the U.K. and U.S.A. re- 
veals a totally new approach to the teaching reading, 
Have these principles any meaning at all for building a 
teader series in Hindi, or, must we ignore the findings 


of researches because ‘Hindi is phonetic, while English 
isn’t’? 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CONTROLLED VOCABULARY 


An important idea in the 
vocabulary is that reading skills—like other skills. are 
learnt when everything except the new learning is fami. 
liar and easy for the learner. The textbook with a be 
trolled vocabulary makes it possible to teach the nate 


philosophy of controlled 
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learner. The new words are Icarnt in settings of old 
words. When the new words have become familiar in 
the first reading of a story and in further discussion and 
| observation, such matters as paragraph structure, sen- 
tence structure, plot structure, grammatical agreement, 
word choice, main and subordinate ideas, implications 
of the content and new techniques of analyzing forms 
) and meanings of words can be treated in this familiar 
vocabulary. 
| Most beginning readers in Hindi usc a different type 
of control: that of limiting the the matra used to one at a 
| time. We need to examine whether this is necessarily 
sound or whether texts can be prepared with a differ- 
cnt type of control over words and structure, making 
the reading matter interesting and purposeful. Consider 
how artificial the following sentences compiled from 


some readers in use now sound, and EIN 
OF 


terest can be sustained on such fare: A 


| skills of reading with a minimum of obstacles for the 
| 
| 
| 


N 


s WAT AFI 
TAA TT FATT FT| 
| ayer Fi ast, ater Ft TET \* 
| HT at eA aed a A | 
Fs ÀT TA Wa as F | 
{gi HAST AST Z | 
Atay are | AT A OH ata aE 1 ates eae ata 
È I ai a ara FT Za aS aa | 
aa has YT TT AT zat È 


THE PROBLEM OF DIALECTS 


Yet another problem that is special to Hindi and, 
will have implications in the development of an effe 
tive reading programme particularly in Class I is tf®* 


“aa 
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ils on entering school speak a local dialect and 
Paget eh to the khari boli form of Hindi must 
be planned and gradual. We often take it for granted 
that the words as they appear in the primer and early 
readers are ‘known’ to children, but, in actual practice, 
teachers face a difficult problem in making the reading 
meaningful. Reading is a complex process and, if pro- 
gress is to be ensured, it demands pupil’s capacity for 
correct auditory discrimination of sounds and accurate 
visual perception of symbols on the printed page with 
a quick association of meaning with both. _ Pupils must 
be helped with exercises and drills in making the trans- 
ference from anyone of the dialectical forms of speech 
such as Braj, Avadhi, Kumauni, Bundelkhandi, Bhojpuri 
and Chattisgarhi to khari boli. In our pilot study aim- 
ed at compiling children’s spoken vocabulary in the pri- 
mary grades, the incidence of dialectical forms in the 
speech of children of the above dialectical areas was 
found to be large and the differences are of both cate- 
gories: (1) where the change is minimal, in 
ture of the word as in afsat or qr for qt or axa, 
awed for wet, and (2) where a totally different 
word is substituted for its khari boli equivalent as ayta 
for gs or am for gat. Making teachers aware 
of the difficulties their respective pupils are likely to face 
in learning to read khari boli and guiding them with 
specially prepared materials for coping with the problem 
intelligently is a task that must be given some weightage. 
An equally important challenge that linguists must face 


is that of examining the possibility of accepting some of 
the most commonly „understood dialectica] forms of 
Hindi words into the gamu 


t of khari boli, thus enrich- 
ing its content and ensurin, 


‘ g its living form. Common 
experience tells us that khari boli as is used today does 


not include many of the common dialect words, on ac- 
count of which it loses some of the charm. Can we 
‘Mot consider the Possibility of enriching khari boli by 


the struc- 
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bringing into educated usage some of the most common 
of the dialect form? 


THE VALUES WE INCULCATE 


The above considerations highlight the need for the 
conduct of fundamental studies leading to the develop- 
ment of suitable readers and other literature as the im- 
provement of reading instruction hinges upon two fac- 
tors in the main: teachers with knowledge and insight, 
and good materials that the teacher can use. A great 
deal of thought has to go into the preparation of mate- 
rials, for books are the means through which we develop 
in our pupils their sense of values, their sensitivity, their 
judgment of right and wrong. Consider how much harm 
can ensue, though unconsciously, from a poem in one 
of the readers included supposedly, for teaching patriot- 
ism but which says: 


AT FT ATT FTA 
al EA AA BT ATH | 


Or what are we teaching in these lines: thrift? principles 
of health? proper attitudes? 


Sal Wa, FE ATS ad? oft, Ferg 
ar Ha, ag aa aga at tet È I 


Apart from questions of language gradation, careful 
thought must be given to the selection of themes. 

All this means that the improvement of reading in- 
struction cannot be regarded in isolation as a task that 
falls within the purview of the classroom teacher alone. 
It demands concerted effort on the part of linguists, 
psychologists, educationists and research workers, not to 
mention printers, publishers and parents. It demands 
bold studies of a fundamental nature to be undertaken 
by several institutes and research departments all over 


the country. 


MATURITY IN READING 


lee say, ‘We should do things the way we did 

them in the good old days. Let's not go in for fancy 

new methods. The old ones were good enough for 

grandpa and they're good enough for our children, too’, 

If the old days were so good, the adult population edu- 

cated in the good old days must be very good products 
24 
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of that old education. How well do they read? Do 
you know? How could you find out? 

One way would be to go into a typical city or town 
or village, whatever that would be, and make a sampl- 
ing of people in that place. Some would have less edu- 
cation, some more; some less money, some more; some 
poor homes, some better; some important positions, 
some not so important; some would speak Hindi at 
home, some a dialect of Hindi, and some quite another 
language; some would have no reading material in their 
homes, some would read a newspaper, some would have 
books and magazines; some would live near a public 
library or a bookstore, and some would be farther away. 

When you found these people, you would ask them 
a sct of questions about their schooling, their language, 
their income, their employment ,and their reading 
habits. You would probably ask them what they have 
read recently and what they thought about it and why. 
You might ask them to read a short passage you have 
brought with you, and to answer certain questions about 
it, which show their grasp of the passage and their re- 
action to and use of the ideas presented in it. 

You might ask ‘Whom do you know that is “well- 
read?’ By that you would mean, ‘Who reads a great 
deal? You mention a book, an article, and he knows 
about it’. You would then go to the people identified 
as ‘well-read’ and ask them many questions about their 
schooling, language, income, employment, and reading 
habits. You would ask them to read and react to a 
passage or two which you had brought with you. A 
few of these people you might study intensively. What 
would you find out? 

The only way to answer that question is to make 
such a study and get the answers from it. Dr. William 
S. Gray and Dr. Bernice Rogers made such a study in 
the middle-western part of the United States and re- 
ported it in 1956. In their report, entitled Maturity 
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in Reading, you will find lists of all the questions they 
asked, all the skills of reading they considered, and the 
passages they asked people to read. 

Perhaps your findings would be similar to their find- 
ings. They found that most adults in the American 
population studied did not read very well. They read 
little, and what they read was not usually challenging 
in idea. People who worked with things (as in a fac- 
tory) tended to read less than people who worked with 
ideas. College graduation was no assurance that the 
person read well: in fact, some people of much less for- 
mal education had become good readers in spite of little 
schooling. 

People who spent a great deal of time in reading 
were not always people who read well. That is to say, 
much that they read was trivial, and, when it demanded 
more than a little thought on the part of the reader, 
they did not get the whole or deeper meaning. Some 
people read so slowly that, although they read a great 
deal of the time, they did not read much material. Some 
people whose college education had given them skill in 
understanding the author's message and evaluating it did 
very little reading for pleasure and read only a few topics 
(such as politics or sports) and kinds of material (such 
as poetry, drama, short story, etc.), 

The people whom Gra 
identify as ‘mature readers’ 


1l. Gray, W. S. å P 
of Chicago ey ioe end Rogers, B., Maturity m Reading, University 
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As the mature readers read on more and more topics 
and as they read more and more about one or two topics, 
they found the need for the development of more skills 
in reading. Figuratively speaking, as they went out into 
deeper and deeper water, they could no longer walk, or 
tread water; they had to learn to swim. Thus the more 
they read, the more their skills were challenged, and the 
more they had to improve their skills of reading. Matu- 
rity in reading, Gray and Rogers decided, was not an 
achievement; it was, rather, a ‘process of continuous 
growth: expanding and deepening interests, challenges to 
skills, and development of greater skills. They spoke 
of it as a ‘spiral effect’. 

The investigators found that mature readers had, 
possibly through their extensive and thoughtful reading, 
developed an objectivity, a less partisan and narrow view, 
a keen sense of their social responsibility. 

When such a study is made in India, Indian lan- 
guage teachers will see to what extent the parents, teach- 
ers, librarians, and publishers have achieved creating an 
interest in life-long reading, teaching the skills of read- 
ing, and making good reading material available at 
prices people can afford. Chances are that none of these 
people who influence the reading habits of future citi- 
zens can sit back and say with a clear conscience, ‘The 
old ways were good enough’.. 


READING IN THE 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


the school curri 
ing experiences’ plann for the pupil’s 
While there is much truth in this 
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assertion, it is equally important to emphasize that the 
learning of the three R’s is not to be neglected. What 
is essential is that there should be a well-planned and 
balanced programme of experiences wherein the acquisi- 
tion of the knowledge in the various disciplines and the 
systematic learning of skills is ensured. This section deals 
with the place of the first of the three R’s in the curri- 
culum—viz., reading. 


POPULAR NOTIONS ABOUT READING 


At the outset we might clarify popular notions that 
exist in our country about reading. In the first place 
reading is often taken as being synonymous with ‘read- 
ing aloud’. If you asked a teacher: ‘How do your pupils 
read?’ or ‘Are you satisfied with the reading in your 
school?’ the answer would invariably make a mention of 
the fall in standards of pronunciation and diction, indi- 
cating thereby that the teacher had understood the ques- 
tion as referring to the exercise of ‘reading alond’. ‘There 
are two words used in Hindi, The distinction between 
reading as aaa and reading as yea needs to be under- 
stood and the fuller dimensions of 454 grasped. 

Secondly, most people are satisfied with a very limit- 
ed description of the reading act as consisting chiefly 
of the exercise of deciphering the graphic symbols on 
the printed page. According to this view, Icarning to 
read comprises the building up of the mechanical skills 
of the reading act. 

We believe, however, that reading is all this and 
much more. Itis a skill: a complex that has to be learn- 
cd gradually and in stages. It is essentially concerned 
with getting the meaning from the printed page. In 
its fullest sense there can be no reading unless compre- 
hension ensues. We distinguish four components of 
the total reading process: word-perception, comprehen- 
sion, reaction and integration, We can comprehend 
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what we read only if we can associate meaning with the 
printed symbols on the page. When the knowledge we 
acquire through reading is thoroughly integrated with 
what we already know, our total experience is broadened. 

If we examine the language curricula of our primary 
and secondary schools, we find that mention is made of 
teading as being one of the skills to be acquired, the 
others being speaking and writing. But when the de- 
tails are spelt out in the syllabus it is linked with the 
intensive study of a Prose text with the result that all 
the reading experience that most students get is confin- 
ed to that one text. It is important to recognize the 
acquisition of the teading skill as being more important 


than the study of one text. The text is but the means 
towards that end. 


READING AND OTHER LANGUAGE SKILLS 


Reading as such be. 


ars a close relationship with the 
other skills in the learn 


ing of the language—viz., listen- 
ing, speaking and writing, Many studies conducted for 
English show the high correlation that exists between 
pupils’ listening ability and level of re 
sion,! Training in auditory discrimin 
capacity help in achieving greater Success in readin 
(though it does not follow that de. 
taught reading). Besides when a child brings an enrich- 
ed meaning vocabulary to his reading he is able to read 
with greater pow 
rich experimental background helps reading. The op- 
and outside to 
much to contri- 
bute to the building u ing skills and vice versa. 
and widely has Something to 
say it correctly and fluently, 
W. 


1. Gray, So On Their Own in Read; S 
Giana A vee eading, Scott Foresman, 
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Similarly, reading and writing go together as twin skills. 
each helping the other. The four language skills are 
evidently interdependent, and it is for the language 
teacher to exploit to the maximum their inter-connec- 
tions. 


STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT IN READING 


It might be useful to recount the stages of develop- 
ment in reading as outlined by Gray’ as good indices 
for the planning of the language programme for the 
school. These are spelt out below with reference to our 
primary school: 


(1) The stage at which readiness for reading is attained 


This has great importance for us in the early part 
of class I and must be recognized as important. Pupils 
need to be guided carefully in this respect upon their 
first entrance into school. 


(2) The initial stages in learning to read 


By the end of class I and certainly by class H 
pupils must be helped to acquire an interest in learn- 
ing to read and in continuous and independent read- 


ing. 


(3) The stage of rapid progress in fundamental reading 
attitudes and habits 


Teachers must plan to guide pupils by about class 
III to progress in ‘accuracy of comprehension, depth of 
interpretation, independence in word recognition, fluen- 


1. Gray, W. S., ‘The Nature and Organization of Basic Instru- 
ction in Reading’ in N.S.S.E. The Teaching of Reading, Thirty-sixth 
Year book, Part I, University of Chicago Press, 1937, pp. 76-81. 
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cy in oral reading and increased speed of silent read- 
ing’. 


i i i tended rapidly, 

he stage at which experience is exi ) 

we aad events power, efficiency and excellence in 
reading are acquired. 


This should normally cover classes IV and V. The 
language programme should cater for ‘greater power in 
comprehension and interpretation, greater efficiency in 
tate of reading and in reading for different purposes, im- 
provement in the quality of oral reading, the extension 
of the pupils interests, the elevation of reading tastes, 
and greater skill ın the nse of books and other printed 
sources of information’. 

In the later years of school the language curriculum 
should provide for the further refinement of these skills, 
attitudes and interests in reading. 

All this will require that attention be paid to the 
development of suitably graded reading and instruction: 
al materials, the selection of effective methods of teach- 
ing reading at the different levels of school and the pro- 
vision for desirable means of testing reading growth. 


READING AND THE OTHER SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


Another aspect of the problem is w 
the relationship of reading to other scho 
must not be forgotten that even in the st 
school subjects, such as social studies, science and mathe- 
matics, the pupil engages in reading activities, 
need to be trained in the art of reading for different pur- 
poses and this will be the combine 


d responsibility of the 
language teachers and the teachers of the different sub. 
jects. 


ith respect to 
ol subjects. It 
udy of the other 


Pupils 


1, Gray, W.S., op. c't, pp. 76-8], 
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Reading problems in the subject areas present two 
main difficulties to pupils: 

(1) in the learning of the specialized vocabulary 
of that particular subject, e.g., the word state in Eng- 
lish has a special connotation in civics; the word root a 
special meaning in biology. 

(2) in learning the technical terminology peculiar 


to cach subject e.g., in geometry the pupil must under- 
stand what is meant by radius, diameter; in geography 
by peninsula, equator; in physics, neutron and electron. 

Now learning the concepts and the technical termi- 
nology falls naturally within the purview of each subject 
area, but acquiring the right study skills involved in cop- 
ing with extended reading in these areas should be the 
concern of all teachers. Reading materials in the sub- 
ject areas must, in the first instance, be developed, with 
attention to the reading problems at different levels and 
the presentation of new vocabulary with the words al- 
ready known to children. 

The total reading programme of the school must 
provide for developing increased competence in the vari- 
ous study skills, as for example: 

-— ability to locate the different parts of books with 

the help of a table of contents, index, etc. 

—ability to interpret maps, diagrams, graphs, etc. 

_ability to use a dictionary or an encyclopaedia 

—ability to discriminate between fact and opinion, 

relevant and irrelevant material 

— ability in organizing material such as 

— selecting the main idea; 

— grasping relationships; 

— arranging ideas in proper sequence; 

— summarizing; 

— taking notes. 

This list is by no means exhaustive but will indi- 

cate the types of skill involved in the purposeful reading 
of different types of materials in the content fields. It 
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must be emphasized that pupils must be encouraged ta 
read widely in the different fields, which in turn would 


necessitate taking a goud look at ovr methods of instruc- 
tion in all those areas. 


THE NATURE 
OF THE LEARNER 


T reacH a child to read it behoves the educator 

to understand how a person learns. The child must 

recognize the printed symbols as representations of 

sounds which in turn are symbols of meaning in the 

language of his parents (or the people closest to him in 

his early years). Unless he understands what the spoken 
35 
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symbols mean he cannot understand what the written 
symbols mean. How does he develop these under- 
standings? 


THE STUFF OF LANGUAGE 


pronunciation 


utterances words sentences stress situition ideas 
and and and pitch — times 
pauses grunts fragments intonation 
pauses 
behaviours 


The new-born child must be a learner if he is to be 
very comfortable in this world. His attentive stare and 
his careful listening search for meanings and cannections 
in this strange place. 

All sounds have the possibility of meaning, but ulti- 
matcly he becomes aware of the stuff of language as the 
people who speak to him make utterances and pauses. 
Associated as these utterances and pauses are with pats 
or food or comfort, they become important and interest- 
ing. 

The adult dealing with the child expresses his ideas 
and feelings in wordless grunts and words, in sentences 
and fragments of sentences. He pronounces his words 
in a special way, perhaps stresses certain words or sylla- 
bles, speaks in certain pitches (in some languages, such 
as Chinese, a different pitch for the same word denotes 
a different meaning), uses an intonation expressive of 
attitude, pauses for breath, effect, or want of ideas, and 
uses certain behaviours (head movements, facial con- 
tortions, hand, arm, shoulder, foot, leg, body move- 
ments) to convey meaning. At certain times and in 
certain situations the child learns to ex 
ment and certain language with it. 


Gradually these utterances and pauses become a 
bit intelligible as the child begins to hear a unit of sound 


pect certain treat- 
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repeated over and over. The identification of a word 
as a sound ‘personality’ is aided if the adult accompanies 
that word with the same action, the same mood, and the 
same (for the child) sensations. The child begins to 
know what the adult will do when the adult speaks the 
word. Eventually the speaking of the word without the 
action conveys the idea of the action to the child. ‘Bahut 
achchaa’ becomes as good as a pat. ‘Nahin’ becomes 
a good reason to stop doing whatever the child is doing. 

Meanwhile the child is cxploring his own powers, 
and one of these is to make sound by expelling the 
breath and to alter it by different positions of the lips, 
gums, and tongue, and the muscular control of the 
throat. In this exploration the child makes all of the 
sounds that language employs. He has the potential to 
become a speaker of Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, Tamil, Kan- 
nada, or any other language. 

But his family has special plans for him. By utter- 
ing only the sounds of the native language, the family 
limits his speech model to the sounds and sequences of 
sonnds in the one language. (As a school-age boy or 
adult this same child will find it difficult to make the 
unpractised sounds of another language — something 
which as an infant he enjoyed literally and figuratively 
as child’s play.) The child naturally and willingly — in 
fact, with evident interest and enjoyment — imitates 
the sounds he hears, and practises them over and over 
as though for self-entertainment or the expression ot 
power. He cannot walk. He cannot talk. He cannot 
help himself. But he can make noises. 

How docs the child perfect his speech? By imitat- 
ing the sounds of the adult until they are intelligible 
means of communication — that is, until the adult re- 
‘cognizes the sound the child makes as an imitation of 
his own. Faulty reproduction of the adult sound is in- 
hibited because it does not produce the desired result. 
There is a built-in measure of success, and consequent 
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reward, if the adult understands; a built-in measure of 
failure and encouragement to discard, if the adult does 
not understand. ; 

There are two unfortunate elements in this other- 
wise ideal learning situation (the learner spending prac- 
tically full time as a student of language in order to 
achieve conifort). One is that the adult, recognizing 
the intention of a faulty reproduction of his words, res- 
ponds to the child’s utterance as the child wishes — with 
the kind of attention the child wants — giving him no 
incentive to improve anl no model for improved imita- 
tion. Some parents imitate the child’s speech, so that 
the learner becomes the teacher, and the child remains 
on a plateau of learning while the adult deteriorates! 
The second element is that the adult's own language 
may not be the best example of the native language; 
thus the child imitates faithfully all the mistakes of his. 
elders, which become so habitual that they are hard to. 
eradicate later. (In fact, one who has eradicated such 
mistakes in his language, or who thinks he has, finds. 
himself reverting to the old habits in highly emotional 
situations.) 

The ideal situation, which is probably rare, is that- 


the adult speaks properly, the child imitates, and the. 
adult corrects when the chil 


> or the correction may 


THE INVOLVEMENT OF THE WHOLE PERSON 


The acquisition of language is not only the task of- 
the young child but the task of the human being at 
every age. With new experiences we encounter new- 
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words — that is, words new to us. With new develop- 
ments in man’s attempt to understand and control his 
environment, there are new labels for previously unob- 
served or previously non-existent things. Old words, 
too, are used with new meanings. How do we acquire 
these expressions? 

It is not a simple task. It involves the whole per- 
son. All the senses are brought into play. Who knows 
a lion until he has heard him roar and has recognized 
his roar as different from that of another beast? Who 
knows a horse until he has seen the shape as different 
from the cow’s or donkeys? Who knows silk from 
cotton until he has touched its texture? Who knows 
a rose from a jasmine until he has smelled its odour? 
Who knows sugar from salt until he has tasted it? 

Hearing and specch are peculiarly involved. If we 
cannot distinguish certain sounds, we cannot be certain 
how to produce them. Each time we pronounce a word 
containing those sounds, we pronounce with misgiving. 
Teachers may-work in vain on our speech, when all the 
time the fault lies with our hearing. Or, on the other 
hand, our heating may be excellent, and we may be able 
to distinguish sounds accurately, but because of speech 
difficulty or carelessness, we produce the wrong sounds, 
and the listener or teacher thinks we have not heard ac- 
curately. 

Habits of mind determine to a certain extent the 
words encountered which we will keep, or the ideas for 
which we seek a label. The person who has a habit of 
overgeneralizing, of making sweeping statements, may 
acquire quite a vocabulary of superlatives and abstract 
terms. The person whose view of the world is heavilv 
tinged with gloom and negativism may possess a huge 
collection of words useful to cynicism and self-pity. The 
person who does very little thinking for himself will lean 
heavily in his use of language upon overused patterns 
and slogans, giving little thought to a search for the 
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words which will express exactly his own feeling or opi- 
ne obviously makes a difference in one’s 
reception of language. If it is accompanied by attentive 
observation of the environment and attentive listening 
to the language labels applied to the environment, it can 
result in quick association of the object with the lan- 
guage symbol and ready Tecall of the symbol even when 
the object is no longer visible. The habit of inattention 
and careless listening can reduce the effect of intelli- 
gence, and a brighter person having such habits may 
be as poor in his acquisition of language as a duller per- 
son who is attentive and careful in his sensory observa- 
tions. 

Health and energy operate to make the most of 
intelligence and good sensory equipment. Health and 
energy give us the readiness to acquire knowledge. Poor 
health and lack of energy result in poor effort to learn. 

Attitudes and feelings may benefit or block learn- 
ing. An attitude of curiosity provokes observation and 
exploration which are basic to our knowledge of the 
world. An attitude of defeatism causes the learner not 
to try. The attitude that nothing new could be worth 
learning closes the gate to further knowledge, 

The habit of doing everything as well as we know 
how to do it brings rewards in language as it does in 
any endeavour which is Possible of achievement. The 
habit of learning in a way (by a system) that we have 
found effective for us is good, not only because we have 
selected it but because we believe in it and support it 
with our zeal. The habit of seeking help or seeking 
solutions for ourselves yields success when the habit of 
weeping, ignoring, or raging in the face of difficulty 
would mean failure. So, emotional patterns and work 
habits affect the success of the learner of a language. 

Special interests which we currently have or, which 

are persistent with us channel our observations and our 
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consequent development of language to record and des- 
cribe them. Certain basic needs may determine some 
of these interests. Interest in sports may be viewed as 
initially and partly a desire to explore and take delight 
in our increasing physical power and control. Interest 
in choral singing may be an outcome of the desire to be 
a part of a group as well as a desire to express. Interest 
in the care of animals may be prompted partly by the 
desire to express affection, partly by the very practical 
matter of having milk to drink or fuel to bum. ‘To the 
extent that the teacher deals with language learnings 
connected with the learner's sperial interests, the learner 
gives greater attention. 

In discussing the involvement of the whole person 
in language, we should not fail to mention the habit of 
using language. The person who practises language is 
likely to be more facile in it than the person who is 
taciturn. A good question for the teacher to ask is, 
‘Who is getting the practice in using language?’ Is it 
the teacher? Is it one pupil who does all the talking? 
Or is the opportunity to talk passed around? Is prac- 
tice sometimes given by having children talk in pairs to 
cach other, or in small groups which the teacher visits? 

Certain words, certain expressions are magnetic or 
repulsive because the whole person is involved . Dero- 
gatory nicknames and aphorisms which contain slighting 
references to a person’s nationality, religion, culture, oc- 
tion, or sex are repulsive to the listener of that des: 


cupa 
cription. Perhaps he flushes, becomes angry, embar- 
rassed, He avoids the words in his own specch, avoids 


the speaker of such words. Or, the fighting type, he may 
seek the speaker out to berate him. As learners, we may 
have trouble in learning a word which arouses such re- 
vulsion in us, but, on the other hand, we may learn it 
better because of the great emotion accompanying its 


learning. 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN LEARNING 


Each child is unique, not only in his reception of 
ideas, as just indicated, but in conditions of learning. It 
takes him a given length of time to learn a word. It 
takes some other children a longer time, others a shorter 
time. Some children could learn the same thing at the 
age of three, while others must be four or five Or Six or 
even ten. A learning postponed may be learnt in a 
shorter time because of the greater maturity in intelli- 
gence and experience. However, in the case of language 
a child under the age of ten seems to be the more able 
learner. 

The ways in which something may best be learnt 
are to a certain extent also an individual matter. Some 
children need to employ almost all of their senses in 
learning the form and meaning of a word: they must 
see it, hear it, say it, close their eyes to visualize it, and 
trace it. Some children must do all this many times, 
others a few or even only once. Some children need to. 
employ fewer senses (for example, only seeing and hear- 
ing) for the same learning. Once the child knows how 
he best learns, it is well that he should follow a plan 
of that best method. One of the teacher’s jobs is to. 
help him to find out what his best way is, i 

In certain individuals there is a very good neural 
reason for learning difficulty. Frequently such indivi- 
duals will appear to know a word today but be unable 
to identify it tomorrow, or perhaps despite a great deal 
of practice they fail to recognize it at all. If the por- 
tions of the brain Which act as centres of language are 
injured, it may be impossible for the individual to make 
a connection between the symbol and the meaning, Gra- 
dually, through painstaking retraining, 
learn his symbols, Another portion of 
over the language function. 


Aside from brain injury, however, there may be a 


the person may 
the brain takes. 
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neural difficulty. Nerve impulses are sent through an 
unlinked chain of nerve cells. The ease with which the 
impulse or message is sent from one cell to another de- 
termines the ease with which the person makes a con- 
nection between symbol and meaning. Some reading 
clinicians, in consultation with physicians and neurolo- 
gists, have administered drugs which have apparently im- 
proved the ease of learning. Overstimulated children 
have sometimes been aided by sedation. Nervous child- 
ren prone to distracted attention have been helped by 
vitamin B', Lethargic children low in thyroid have 
been benefitted by doses of thyroid. 

The problem of learning which the brain presents. 
is the problem of making the required connection among 
the many possible connections which offer themselves. 
Someone has likened a nerve cell to a sticky egg packed 
in wet excelsior.* All sorts of connections and direc- 
tions through the strands of excelsior are possible. The 
teacher and learner are set to make one path so frequent- 
ly and impressively travelled that the symbol will al- 
ways produce the meaning. 

In studies of success in learning to read, one of the 
most potent contributors to that success has appeared 
to be experiences in observing, naming and discussing, 
many things. Some children come to school having ex- 
perienced and discussed many things with their elders. 
and with their neighbours. Other children have had 
less or little of this experience. Since a known subject- 
matter and a knowledge of spoken symbols are essential 
for reading, children who possess these in less degree 
than other children mect the task of learning to read 
at distinct disadvantage. Similarly, as children progress: 
through school, those who have learnt less well the bases 
for further learning are at a disadvantage when the 
teacher attempts to guide the class through a new learn~ 


* The reference is to soft shavings of wood used for stuffing. 
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ing. Unless the teacher knows the Loman! see 
children bring to the learning, he cannot know where to 
SOP The degree of familiarity the children have with 
learning processes is another respect in which children 
vary. Some children not only have been taught but 
have learnt how they have been taught, so that they 
can use the same procedures independently or under 
minimal guidance. Others looking at the words yahaan 
and kahaan may only observe that one is yahaan and 
the other kahaan. Another child may be able to say, 
‘Haan is in both words’. (comparison) ‘One begins with 
ya and the other begins with ka’ (contrast) ‘If you take 
the ya out of yahaan and put ka, you get kahaan’. 

stitution) ‘If you know two words and see a pa 
both that you know, you can figure out what the other 
parts say’ (generalization) The second child is equipped 
to learn new things even when the teacher is not working 
with him. So, it is important that the teacher 
help children not only to learn but to know how to 
learn. Sometimes the teacher seats a child who knows 
how to learn beside a child who does not, and has them 
work together; the latter child learns techniques from 
the former. 

The quality and length of attention a child c 
to a task are two other respects in which children vary. 
Young children tend to have a shorter attention span 
than older children, and are easily distracted by noises 
and activities. But even among young children there is 
variation in the length of time they can watch or listen, 
and the devotion they give to this activity. There are 
physical and psychological reasons for this variation, but 
training makcs a great deal of difference. Children who 
have been read to in their homes before they enter 
school, seem to have the advantage of experience. 

Studies of sex differences in learning language show 
that there are variations among girls and variations 


(sub- 
rt in 


an give 
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among boys, and that in some cultural groups 
the average girl is more advanced than the boy, 
whereas in others the average boy is more advanc- 
ed than the girl. In societies which give the girls 
and boys apparently equal advantages in education at 
home and at school, the girls seem to do as well as the 
boys or better in measured language growth (speech 
sound, word meaning, breadth and depth of vocabulary, 
sentence length and complexity, reading skill). When 
a Japanese educator was asked why girls in his school 
system averaged higher in reading tests than the boys, 
he answered, ‘Girls try harder. The truth is probably 
not so simple as partisans would like it to be. In any 
case, sex differences in learning language are not so great 
that girls and boys should be taught separately, or boys 
later than girls, or the reverse. There is too much 
variation among boys and among girls to warrant this. 
Differences are great enough among children that some 
boys and girls who are less developed in language should 
be taught separately from the boys and girls who are 
more advanced. 

The will to learn varies among children. Some 
children come from home ‘jet-propelled’ to learn. Health 
and intelligence doubtless play a part. The family’s res- 
pect for the opportunity of schooling is a potent fac- 
tor. Sometimes the child himself sees education as the 
way to emergt from the famine and hardship that are 
the lot of the unskilled. Someone has told him, or he 
has arrived at the conclusion himself. On the other 
hand, some children come to school by family edict or 
by some other compulsion and against their own de- 
sires. ‘They tolerate school or see no point to it. Per- 
haps at home they are pampered, while at school they 
are expected to work. Educators who have observed 
the ‘will to learn’ in pupils of various nationalities sus- 
pect that the future belongs not necessarily to the coun- 
trv which is most advanced but to the country whose 
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students are most eager for knowledge and for the deve- 
lopment of their own powers. 


HOW LEARNING TAKES PLACE 


Since the beginning of the twentieth century psy- 
chologists have contributed much that is helpful to the 
language teacher as well as to teachers of other subjects. 
The attempt here will be simply to remind the reader 
of the relevarey of certain findings to language learn- 
ing. 

i One of the greatest boosts to efficiency for the lan- 
guage teacher was Thorndike’s discovery that practice, 
in and of itself, does not make perfect. Practice with 
knowledge of error reduces the error. Dewey made a 
further contribution with the idea that a child’s will and 
interest, operating in a task to which he sees the point 
or purpose, produces more effective learning. Exercise 
on nonsense words is less effective learning. Exercise on 
nonsense words is less effective than exercise on mean- 
ingful words. Recent experiments by Bruner and others 
have shown that a child remembers better what he has 
discovered himself, less well what he has been told. The 
child who uses what he has learnt remembers it better 
than the child who does not use it, 

A way of looking at these findings is to consider 
them as a matter of attention. The child has to look 
and listen carefully if he is to make his own discoveries 
(such as that agi and agt have a common part). If 
the teacher tells him, he may or may not be paying at- 
tention or really understanding, and he may not see the 


utility in the knowledge. When 1 


j he is learning something 
that has meaning for him, he is more interested in it 
and is paying better attention to it. When he knows 


that the teacher will require him to use what he has 


1. McDonald, F.J., ‘The Influence of Learning Theories on 
Education’ in N.S.S.E. Theories of Learning, Sixty-third Year book, 
Part I, University of Chicago Press, 1964, Chap. I. 
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learnt, he pays better attention than when he thinks 
that something missed here or there does not matter. 
When he does use what he has learnt, for a purpose 
in which he sees value, he ‘invests himself’ in the task. 
When he himself has to evaluate what he has done, 
comparing it with a model, he has to note the details 
carefully in order to find the error. When he practices 
the task again to eliminate the error, he knows the rea- 
son and the direction of his endeavour, and he knows 
that the length of practice will be less if he can achieve 
the perfection sooner. All of these conditions increase 
the efficiency of the learner. 

Attention fades when fatigue sets in, and fatigue 
is less of a threat when variety of activity is provided. 
A teacher seeing flagging interest changes his approach 
and regains attention. Attention fades when the child- 
ren are not sufficiently involved. The teacher thinks 
of ways of getting them to participate: to answer ques- 
tions, to indicate that they know, to help with a pre- 
sentation of material or with demonstrating, to practise 
with cach other. Sometimes an interval of physical 
exercise, nourishment, or rest is productive of better 
Icarning thereafter. At one time it was thought that 
efficient learning could take place only the first thing 
in the morning, but this is not entirely true. In fact, 
some language students find that study just before bed- 
time pays good dividends. : 

Programed learning has been interesting to psycho- 
logists for several decades, Pressey was one of the early 
experimenters with careful programming. Since that 
time, others, such as Skinner’ and Crowder, have kept 
educators interested in the development of materials so 
carefully graded that the pupil can proceed through 
them without a teacher. Whether in workbook form, 


1. Skinner, B.F., ‘The Programming of Verbal Knowledge’ in 
Automatic Teaching: The State of the Art (edited by Galanter, Eugene) 


Wiley, 1959, pp. 63-68. 
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textbook form, or in a machine, the programme is so 
designed that at each step, the student must commit 
himself to a choice of answers, and will, at the turn of 
a page or grind of the machine, discover whether he is 
right or not. The immediacy of knowledge of error or 
correctness seems to be a great factor in the success of 
this type of leaming. 

Cowder' developed a branching type of program- 
ming. If the student made an error, he was signalled 
to go back to certain materials for review. If his error 
was of another kind, he was directed to another area of 
review. If he was correct, he proceeded to the next 
task. 

Whether or not India has the paper and the machi- 
nery and storage space for programmed materials of the 
type described, the learning principles are worthy of 
note. The learner should know immediately whether 
he is right or wrong. If he cannot do a task, he should 
be given a review of the learnings which have failed 
him. Or, to put it in another way, if the teacher knows 
what the requirements of a task are and can measure 
the student’s preparation in these requirements, he can 
provide the needed exercise before the student attempts 
something in which he is clearly marked for failure. 

Many teachers keep daily or weekly records of test 
scores, and give the pupil a final grade based upon an 
average of these scores. Experiments in programmed 
learning show that giving the right answer is not always 
an assurance that the student has learnt. Sometimes 
the pupil who gives the wrong answer and learns why, 
how, and that he is wrong, learns better than the pupil 
who had initially the higher score. Programmers say it 
is the final ability to use the learning, not the vicissi- 
tudes of the way, that is the preferable measure. 

1. Crowder, N. A., ‘Automatic Tutoring by Intrinsic Progra- 


mming’ in Teaching Machine and Programmed Learning: A Source Book: 


(edited by Lumsdaine, A. A. and Glaser, S.) P. C., N. E. A., 1960, 
pp. 286-298, 
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One set of psychological principles attributed to 
Thorndike is that learnings which belong together 
should be taught together, and those which are not asso- 
ciated should be kept apart. In keeping with these 
ideas, some language teachers teach words of like form 
or closely comparable meaning together, for example, 
Bat, wat, Aaa. Speech therapists, on the other 
hand, employ these same principles wisely. They 
establish cach form separately before introducing 
another. When each has been well established sepa- 
rately, they are brought together for comparison and 
contrast. Confusion is thus avoided, and association 
is used when learnings are well enough established to 
make it profitable. 

Tew learnings are so well established that they will 
last forever without use. What will you be able to 
remember at the age of cighty that you have not been 
reminded of since you were ten? Some things, per- 
haps, that involved high cmotion (fear, delight, pain) 
or that were ‘over-learnt’ to a great extent. But, im 
general, the retention of learnings requires use at fre- 
quent intervals and in different situations. Vocabu- 
lary that is to be retained must be used. Skills of getting 
the meaning out of what is read must be exercised if 
meaningful reading is to become a well-established 


habit. 


SUMMARY 


A few key facts about the nature of the learner 
are impressive to the teacher of language: 


The child 


— learns language in situations and by methods 
which command his full attention; 

— must encounter words, sounds, and sentence 
patterns in many situations before he can be 
said to have learnt them; 
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—must have reason to use them if they are to 
be retained; 
— may best start learning a language under the 
age of ten; 
— learns by immediate correction or knowledge 
of error; 
—learns by practice with knowledge of error; 
—brings all of his experience, his health and 
energy, his senses, habits, attitudes, feclings, in- 
terests, basic needs to the task; 
— learns like other human beings but has spe- 
cial problems and advantages as an individual; 
—benefits by knowing not only what he has 
learnt, but how he can learn; 
— must be equipped in the requirements for the 
task if he is to succeed; 
— must have the will to learn. 
These are some of the major learning considera- 
tions which language teachers must recognize in choos- 


ing materials and planning sequences and programmes 
in language. 


THE READING PROCESS 


o many people, reading is a simple thing. All you 

have to do read, they say, is to learn the sounds 

of the letters and say them, one after the other as they 

occur in words and sentences. That, according to 

them, is ‘reading’. But this is a ‘lay’ opinion, the opinion 

of the ‘the man in the street’. He has learnt a little and 
- SI 
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thinks he knows all. 

The teacher of language must know more than the 
man in the street. He must know that reading is a pro- 
cess, not a simple step but many steps, all of which must 
be taken if the man looking at the page of print has 
truly read. Linguists, physiologists, psychologists, and 
neurologists have given information on these steps, and 
educators have tried to state this technical information 
in simple terms. Dr. William S. Gray of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, a man who spent his life studying the 
reading process, a man whom unesco chose to study 
the methods used in teaching major world languages, 
has detailed these steps in a diagram which cannot be 
reproduced here.* The contents, however, are roughly 
as follows: 

(1) Here is the book on which words and sen- 
tences are printed. 

(2) The eyes of the reader receive the impression 
of the print, observing the writing (from left 
to right, in the case of Hindi) making a series 
of stops along the line of print. 

(3) The message is sent to the brain. 

(4) If the reader has seen the word many times, 
the sound and meaning of the word ‘come to 
him’ immediately. (This is known as a ‘sight 
word’.) If the reader does not recognize the 
word ‘at sight’, he has to ‘figure the word out’ 
by one or more ways the teacher has taught 
him or he has discovered for himself. 

(5) As the words in a sentence, one by one, are 
recognized, the reader builds the meaning of 
the whole sentence. Meanings are modified 
as words are added, and familiarity with spoken 
sentences helps the reader decide the relation- 
ships of words within the sentence. The same 


A Robinson, H. M., Sequential Development of Reading Alstities , 
University of Chicago Press, 1960. 
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is truc of sentences added to sentences, and 
paragraphs to paragraphs. 

(6) After the reader has decided what the sentence 
says (“Crows are never the whiter for wash- 
ing’, means ‘you can’t change the colour of 
crows by washing’), he tests the meaning 
against his experience. Does it have a larger 
meaning, a ‘figurative’ meaning? Is it true? 
Does it agree with other experiences? Is it 
opinion or fact? 

(7) The reader responds emotionally to the idea 
he believes the author intends. He agrees or 
disagrees, partly or fully. He resents, applauds, 
grieves, laughs inwardly. 

(8) The reader selects what he thinks worth keep- 
ing and fits it in with the ideas he has met and 
kept before. Perhaps he discards one idea and 
puts the new one in its place, adds or alters. 
THe is now ready to use this idea along with 
others in his mind when the occasion arises. 
In the case of ‘Crows are never whiter for 
washing’, he may be reminded of it when a 
man who has sworn that he will lie no more, 
keeps on lying, or a boy who has always been 
lazy fails to profit by an expensive education. 

The steps described in the paragraphs above are 
summarized by Gray as Word Perception (Steps 1-4), 
Comprehension (Step 5), Reaction to What Is Read 
(Steps 6 and 7), and Fusion of New Ideas and Old 
(Step 8). However, Dr. Gray has outlined each one of 
these four areas in great detail. The serious student of 
reading would do well to study the original article in 
the monograph referred to earlier. 

Many people have tried to define ‘reading’, but their 
attempts have usually failed. A definition should clarify 
an idea. People who have tried to do justice to all the 
steps in the process of reading have produced a very 
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long and complex statement, in some cases using tech- 
nical words which few people understand. People who 
have tried to express the idea simply have oversimplified. 
For example, to say that reading is deciphering print 
is to exclude many other steps beyond this early one. 
To say that reading is thinking is to ignore much that 
is linguistic and physiological about it. 

It is important that teachers of language realize 
the many ways in which they must help their pupils in 
the many-faceted process of reading. How can they 
help the pupil observe words and sentences from left to 
tight (in the case of Hindi), recognize a word ‘at sight’, 
solve unrecognized words, gather the full meaning of a 
sentence or paragraph as he ‘collects’ the words, think 
what the author means by what he has written, evaluate 
the author’s message, react to the message with his own 
feclings and thoughts, select the parts worth remember- 
ing, and fit them into the patterns of his past experience? 


BEGINNING READING 


T ıs common experience with almost every school 

teacher that many children fail to make satisfactory 

progress in reading, which is, without doubt, one of 

the most important abilities to be acquired by the child. 

We are aware that retardation in reading may serious- 

ly affect the personality development of a child. We 
55 
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also know that much of anti-social behaviour can be 
traced to the humiliating effect caused by the failure 
of children to make adequate progress in reading. There 
is no empirical evidence in our country to prove that 
the major reason for the drop-outs, particularly at the 
primary school level, is the fact that pupils’ reading abi- 
lity is very poor. But experience tells us that a poor 
reader is almost sure to repeat grades and that succes- 
sive failures on the part of the child result in frustration 
and compel him to leave school. 

Whatever has been said above warrants that we 
should understand the meaning of reading. 

Broadly speaking, reading comprises three 
constituents: 

(1) Quick and accurate recognition of the printed 

symbol; 

(2) Adequate understanding of the author’s 
meaning; 

(3) Use of the attained understanding, e.g., to 
apply, to appreciate or to evaluate what is 
being read. 

This view emphasizes that reading does not mean 
the mechanical reading of the printed symbol but the 
process of gaining in power to get at the meaning, 
What is more, even in the Stages of beginning reading, 
it is important to develop thinking. But one thing 
that is true is that all children do not begin reading 
with the same physical, mental and emotional make-up. 
Chere are individual differences among school begin- 


ners and they encounter different kinds of difficulties 
in learning to read, 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AMONG CHILDREN IN BEGINNING READING 


Research studies have shown that many of the 
reading difficulties of children in any class can be traced 
to what happened at the time of school entrance and 
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in the carly months of classI. In India the age at 
which the child enters class I and begins reading is about 
six. Although a majority of children beginning school 
come from this particular age-group, yet owing to the 
different rates of development caused by the inter- 
action of maturational and environmental factors, they 
evince a wide range of mental development and react 
in varying ways to the demands made upon them by 
this new experience. Some beginners seem to be ready 
to start reading, whereas others show distinct signs of 
deficiency. The study made by Fallon shows that in 
‘some school districts in America as many as 25 per cent 
of the children are not ready to begin reading when 
they enter the first grade." From her research Hildreth 
concludes that this estimate should be about 40 per 
cent? Orme discovered that about three-fourths of 
the pupils in her group were not ready to start reading.* 
Reference may be made here to the study carried out 
by the National Foundation for Educational Research 
of Britain in 60 primary schools in Kent. This stu- 
dy showed the differences in the needs of the newco- 
mers from school to school. Of the 60 schools, 
55 were introducing reading to most of the child- 
ren for the first time, but in the other five most of the 
children had already been introduced to reading by 
their parents, were familiar with books and had master- 
ed the mechanics of reading. 

This seems to be a universal problem. It would 
‘be useful to know the proportion of school beginners 
in our country who are not ready to start reading at 
the time of school entrance. It is also necessary to 


1. Fallon, M.E., ‘The Pre-reading Programme’, Chicago School 


‘Journal, 1939, pp- 10-12. 
2. 


Hildreth, Readiness for School Beginners, Harcourt Brace, New 


k, 1950. à ; 
Lea” ta L., ‘Building Readiness in the First Grade Children 


3. Orme i > C 
through Special Instruction’, The National Elementary Principal 35, 


1955, pp- 43-46. 
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study the physical, mental and emotional make-up of 
the child when he begins reading, or, in other words, 
it is essential to note how far the child is fit in those 
factors which are related to the beginning of reading. 


SOME IMPORTANT FACTORS RELATFD TO BEGINNING READING 


From birth on, the necessary background for suc- 
cess in learning to read is built up through a combina- 
tion of inner maturation and learning. When the 
child reaches a Stage that we call a stage of general 
maturity, he is ready to begin reading and learn it 
without much difficulty. Several factors are related to 
beginning teading. Some of the most important that 
have so far been identified are age, intelligence, sex, 
visual and auditory perception, physical fitness, back- 
ground experience and language facility, personal and 
Social adjustment, and interest. A word about each of 
these factors would not be out of place here. 


AGE 


In our primary schools the sole criterion for en- 
trance to class I is the age of the child. In fact all 
RE children are not ready to read at the age of six, 
Sieh ae age of entrance to the school in our 
enters 62 It is true that the older the child when he 
en neol, the better prepared he is to make a per- 
T ala, Justment to the school situation. But we 
vuld not take chronological age as the indicator for 

“ginning reading. Chronological age is a convenient 
but an maccurate way of determining when the child 
1S to begin reading. 


INTELLIGENCE 


_ The level of general intelligence appears to be a 
Significant determinant of reading success. A number 
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of studies have shown that mental test scores and early 
success in reading have co-efficients of correlation rang- 
ing from about .40 to about .55, depending on the test 
used. Some think that a mental age (M.A.) of 6.5 
years is necessary for beginning reading and, therefore, 
reading instruction should be delayed for any given child 
until he has reached that mental age. There is also 
evidence to show that many children of mental ages of 
less than 6.5 years can be taught to read. Perhaps 
much depends upon the proper handling of the youngs- 
ters. As Gates? points out, the important thing is pro- 
bably not the mental test score of the child but the 
type of educational programme in which he is partici- 
pating. In the study made by Gates, children of men- 
tal ages of about five years had reasonable success in read- 
ing where skilful teachers provided with a considerable 


amount of reading material gave individual attention to 


the pupils." 


SEX 


Girls mature earlier than boys in many aspects of 
growth. It is common experience that girls begin to 
talk somewhat earlier than boys and through childhood 
tend to have larger vocabularies. There is also evidence 
that girls show lesser signs of reading disability than 
bovs2 From the results of the various studies done in 
the West we can infer that more boys than girls are 
not ready to read when they enter the school. No study 
has been conducted in our country regarding sex dif- 


ferences in reading. 


1. Gates, A. I., ‘The Necessary Mental Age for Beginning Read- 
ing’, Elementary School Journal 37, March, 1937, pp. 497-508. 

2. McCarthy, D., ‘Some Possible Explanatiens of Sex Differences 
in Language Development of Children’ in Marual of Child Psychology, 


Wiley, New York, 1954. 
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VISUAL AND AUDITORY PERCEPTION 


Perhaps reading is one of those activities in which 
the child is engaged which demands the highest degree 
of visual discrimination. When the child starts read- 
ing he does so by perceiving some kind of shape or 
pattern which constitutes the printed letter or word. 
It is, therefore, necessary that some practice should be 
given to school beginners in seeking similarities and 
differences in pictorial and word configuration. For 
example, they may be asked to discriminate between 
word symbols like a7, az, ax etc. Reading readi- 
ness books in English contain exercises to develop this 
ability. 

The tendency to make reversal errors appears to be 
the most prominent perceptual tendency among imma- 
ture youngsters. To such youngsters @ and a are the 
same or qand aa. They often confuse 3 with 
& . These children make very slow progress in reading 
unless some carcful measures are taken to help them 
with this problem. 

Several studies have been conducted in the U.S.A. 
to show the relationship between reading ability and 
visual perception. Among them the study! made by 
Goins is particularly useful here. She studied visual per- 
ceptual abilities in relation to carly progress in reading, 
among pupils of class I. On the basis of correlations she 
concluded that visual perception as measured by her 
tests is related to reading progress in class I. She further 
concluded that visual perception is more important in 
the carly Stages of learning to read than in the later 
stages. 

Auditory perception is another f. 
portance in reading. Accuracy in hearing helps in 
identifying sounds and develops the capacity to asso- 


1. Goins, J.T., ‘Visnal Perceptual Abilitizss and Earl i 
Progress’ Supplementary ” Education l Monaz za ie aes Reading 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1958, zona onəgraph 37, University of 


actor of vital im- 
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ciate sound with symbol and meaning. It helps im 
understanding the meaning of the word in a particular 
context. 

Studies have revealed that many youngsters are not 
able to discriminate between different sounds, which 
is essential for learning to read. Deficiency in auditory 
discrimination often results in the persistence of infan- 
tile pronunciation. This may be one of the reasons 
why some children above six years of age pronounce q8 
as am. There is confusion between the a and a 
sounds, Examples of this kind can be multiplied. It 
is necessary that in the reading programme of school 
beginners some exercises should be included which may 
be helpful in building auditory discrimination. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 


The physical health of the child plays an impor- 
tant role in his learning to read. A healthy child finds- 
it easier to learn reading than the unhealthy child. 

Poor vision and poor hearing also interfere with 
reading. Physical maturity of the child has a high cor- 
relation with his reading ability. Olson and Hughes’ 
conclude from their studies that the physical maturity 
of the child, which is indicated by his weight, height 
and skeletal development, has a high correlation with 
his reading readiness. There is also some evidence that 
left-handed children face some difficulties in reading, 
though this is one of the controversial points in discus- 


sions on reading. 


BACKGROUND OF EXPERIENCE AND LANGUAGE 


Meaningful experiences facilitate the child’s learn- 


ing of reading. Researches have shown that many 
W.H. and Hughes, B.O., ‘The concept of Organic Age’, 


1. Olson, ci 
ional Research 35, 1942, pp. 525-527. 
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linguistically handicapped children reveal a lack of 
meaningful experiences. An experimental study made 
by Helen Dawe illustrates this point very well.! Two 
groups of pre-school and kindergarten children from an 
orphanage were matched for chronological age, mental 
age, I.Q., vocabulary score, general science score, and 
organization score. The control group was given the 
usual care in pre-school and kindergarten. The experi- 
mental group was given training in the understanding 
of words and concepts and experience in looking at and 
discussing pictures, listening to poems and stories, and 
going on short excursions. New words and phrases 
were introduced and explained. The experimenter at- 
tempted to stimulate curiosity and encourage critical 
thinking. The aim was to promote real comprehension 
of words and concepts. Retests at the close of the train- 
ing period revealed that the experimental group had gain- 
ed significantly in 1.Q., while the mean change for the 
control group was a loss of two LQ. points. The experi- 
mental group had made significantly greater gains than 
the control group in vocabulary, home-living information, 
and science information and were significantly superior 
on a test of reading readiness, 

Generally children from well-to-do 
favourable opportunities for 
lopment which is an aid in r 
does not mean that all childre 


have opportunities for gaining experience, It is a matter 
of common knowledge that at times children from weal- 
thy homes are so sheltered as to be quite retarded when 
they enter school. In fact, for the language development 
of the child the wealth of the hon 


ne is not so important 
as the intellectual stimulation and the social atmosphere 


homes get 
better linguistic deve- 
eading. However, this 
n from wealthy hornes 


r i nfluence on Language Growth’ 
in Psychological Studies of Human Development (edited by Kuhlen, R.G. 
r ga G. E., Century Psychology Series) New York, 1952, 
pp. 449. 
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cof the home. For beginning reading it seems essential 
that the child should possess 

(1) a good command over spoken vocabulary and 

(2) a mastery over sentence structure. 

These aspects are mainly dependent upon the intel- 
ligence of the child and his home background. 


‘PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


Every teacher knows that some school beginners are 
quite cheerful, confident, stable and self-reliant. ‘They 
participate in school activities willingly and cheerfully. 
This personal and social adjustment is an aid to these 
children in reading. On the contrary, some school begin- 
ners are relatively less cheerful and less confident. They 
look shy and timid. They are afraid of taking part in 
school activities. It is these children who face a lot of 
problems in reading. Personal and social adjustment is 
absolutely necessary in reading. 

The three aspects of personal and social adjustment 
which are necessary for beginning reading are: 

(1) Emotional stability 

(2) Self-reliance ’ ay 

(3) Active and cooperative participation in group 

activities. 


INTEREST 


It is very difficult to make a child learn to read un- 
less he has a desire to read. Some techniques should be 
used to arouse interest among youngsters to read. Story- 
telling and looking through picture-books, appear to 
work well in this direction. 


EVALUATION OF BEGINNING READING 


As has been pointed out earlier, beginning reading 
demands competence in several skills and abilities such 
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as auditory perception, muscular coordination and motor 
skills as well as linguistic attainment. The progress made 
by the child in developing these skills depends upon 
many factors, such as his age, sex, general intelligence, 
physical health and maturity, background experience, so- 
cial adjustment, emotional stability and home back- 
ground. There is no one tool which gives data on all 
these factors. Some of these can be measured by stan- 
dardized tests, some can be judged by observation of the 
behaviour of the child and some can be judged from 
information obtained from the child’s family. The tea- 
cher can appraise the auditory, visual and health factors. 
Help can also be obtained from the health service of the 
school, if there is any. The teacher’s appraisal should 
also include the child’s background of understanding, 
command of vocabulary, accuracy of speech, desire to 
read, participation in school activities and the ability to 
follow directions. 

Besides these, the use of reading readiness tests is 
helpful to some degree. With this end in view, the Na- 
tional Council of Educational Research and Training has 
undertaken the standardization of the N.LE. Reading 
Readiness Tests. A brief discussion of this test follows. 


THE N.I.E. READING READINESS TEST 


The N.LE. Reading Readiness Test is intended to 
discover to what extent children are equipped to start 
reading. It is also hoped that the test will help in the 
determination of the difficulties of school beginners in 
starting reading, so that necessary help may be given to 
them in building up their readiness for this new activity. 
To start with, the test has been constructed for the Delhi 
State only. 

The test material is devised to measure the follow- 
ing two main objectives of reading readiness: 
(1) Skill in the mechanics of reading 
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(2) Skill in reading comprehension 

Since it was necessary to estimate children’s back- 
ground knowledge in Hindi for preparing suitable test 
items for them, a representative sample of about 100 
children expecting to seek admission in class I in 
July, 1963 was selected and these children were inter- 
viewed. The interview included some questions 
designed to identify their knowledge of the names 
of familiar objects and actions. A few questions 
were also included to discover children’s expe- 
tience of daily life. The responses of the children were 
recorded under the following heads: 

—What different names of objects do children 

know? 

—What different types of information do they pos- 

sess about things of daily experience? 

—What different functional words arè they fami- 

liar with? 

—What types of sentences do they speak? 

The responses of the children were analyzed under 
the same heads as given above. The words falling with- 
in the range of the 20th and 80th percentiles were ac- 
cepted for preparing the illustrations of test items. 

On the basis of the selected words the pilot tests of 
Reading Readiness were prepared. These tests consist- 
ed of the following nine sub-tests: 


(1) Word Meaning Test 

(2) Information Test 

(3) Sentence Test i 

(4) Figure-form Comparison Test 
(5) Word-form Comparison Test 
(6) Number Test 

(7) Copying Test 

(8) Picture Direction Test 


(9) Auditory Discrimination Test 
These tests were administered to a representative 
sample of 400 school entrants of Delhi Schools. The dis- 
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criminating value and the difficulty value of each item of 
the different tests were calculated. The reliability of each 
sub-test was determined. Intercorrelations between the 
different sub-tests were also calculated.” It was found 
that all these subtests were highly reliable. 

The final tests were prepared on the basis of the 
difficulty value and the discriminating value of the differ- 
ent items and also on the basis of the intercorrelations of 
the different tests. The final tests included only five sub- 
tests: : 

(1) Word-meaning Test 

(2) Sentence-meaning Test 

(3) Copying ‘Test 

(4) Visual Perception (Parts I and II) 

(5) Auditory Discrimination (Beginning and End- 
ing sounds) 

(1) Word-meaning Test. .'This test. is meant to 
measure the ability of the child to identify ob- 
jects within the range of his experience. In 
this test some such items have also been includ- 
ed as measure the child’s knowledge of the va- 
rious aspects of number, like the concepts of 
wide, big, etc. . ` 
Sentence-meaning Test. This test is intended 
to measure the vocabulary of the child with re- 
ference to his understanding of the functions 
of concepts pictured in real-life situations, It 
is also intended to measure the child’s ability to 
comprehend . complete sentences illustrated 
through pictures. 

Copying Test. This test has been devised to 
measure skills that are a combination 
perception and motor control. ~ 

Visual Perception Test. This test is’ devised 
to measure the child’s ability to see similarities 
and differences between various geometric 
forms, letter forms, word forms, number forms, 
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plex requiring greater discrimination of details. 


etc. These forms range Ae simple to com- 
(5) Auditory Discrimination Test. “The ‘purpose 


of this test is to measure the child's ability to” 


discriminate among Hindi sounds. 

These final tests have already been administered to a 

representative sample of 3500 school beginners of Delhi 

schools and are under the process of standardization. It 

is hoped that in the near future these tests may be adap- 
ted for those States where Hindi is the mother-tongue. 


WHAT AFTER EVALUATION ? 


It is hardly possible that the results of readiness tests 
and teacher-appraisals can perfectly predict a child’s suc 
cess in beginning to read. But these tools are helpful for 
the teacher in detecting in which factors of beginning 
reading the child is weak, so that he can plan a pro- 
gramme to make up this deficiency. But the problem is 
that some children are relatively poor in some of the fac- 
tors, whereas others are low in some other factors. This 
wide range of individual differences makes the group pro- 
gramme for beginning reading very difficult. But, on the 
other hand, in a class of 40 children all of whom have 
unique patterns of strengths and weaknesses it is impos- 
sible to work with each child individually as much as it 
is to be desired. ‘The teacher can form instructional 
groups, grouping together the children who need some- 
what similar instruction. But he should also adapt his 
teaching in such a manner that he may be able to meet 
pupils’ individual needs. He should carefully weigh the 
facts about each: individual child and shonld plan-to help 
him to develop those abilities which are esseutial for be- 
ginning reading. bras 

Let us take the example of a child who has an ave- 
rage mental age and who appears to be physically sound; 
but who shows signs of retardation in background experi- 
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ence and knowledge of words. ‘The best that the teacher 
can do for such a child is to give him more opportunity 
to build general background and more help in listening to 
and saying words. He can take the help of pictures tor 
introducing new concepts. He can ask the child to list 
all the words of one type he knows. Since vocabulary 
normally develops out of rich, varied experiences the tea- 
chers should try to provide the child with rich experien- 
ces in the classroom. 

Suppose a second child seems to be advanced in 
comparison with the class as a whole in such things as 
background experience, mental age, emotional stability, 
etc., but appears to be relatively poor in visual discrimi- 
nation. This ability can be improved by giving the child 
an opportunity to practise in clay-modelling, drawing, 
and cutting around outlines. He may be introduced to 
the game of assembling picture puzzles. He may also be 
given exercises for noting visual similarities and differen- 
ces, such as those used in the reading readiness test. If 
the teacher finds that the child is very poor in visual dis- 
crimination, reading in his case may be delayed. 

Take the case of a third child who scores high on 
readiness and mental tests but is shy, timid, self-consci- 
ous, sensitive and nervous. This is the case of a child who 
is emotionally unstable. The teacher should not rush 
such a child into group activities. More time should be 
given to him to get used to school. The teacher should 
show warmth, appreciation and affection for such a child. 
He should try to remove the cause of his nervousness. 

Such examples can be multiplied. Some excellent 
suggestions to teachers of primary schools for developing 
reading readiness have been given in various standard 
books on reading. The teacher can follow some of 
these suggestions for developing the readiness of the chil- 
dren. He can also make use of some readiness workbooks 
for this purpose. Unfortunately in our country readiness 

workbooks are not available and some educational agen- 
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cies have to start this work. Still perhaps no other person 
can do this work better than school teachers who are in- 
volved in the teaching of reading to the young and who 
are acquainted with their real needs. 

Beginning reading has an important place in the edu- 
cational development of the child. If a child is properly 
corrected at this stage for any deficiency in those abilities 
or factors which are related to beginning reading, he may’ 
be saved from encountering numerous difficulties in read- 
ing in the upper classes. The teacher should remember 


that ‘a stitch in time saves nine’. 


DE VELOPING READING 
READINESS 


T= PREPARATORY period for reading is considered as 
the period of growth in the total reading develop- 
ment of the child. Schools have a definite responsi- 


bility to provide programmes in class I designed to deve- 
lop readiness for reading. 


vide programmes in class I de 
for reading. 
The child should be helped to get adjusted to the 
70 


signed to develop readiness 
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school situation before he can prepare himself for any 
serious learning activity. If a wide gap exists between 
the child’s home background and the. school, the transi- 
tion may be very difficult for the child. This gap is even 
wider in the schools in India where the majority of the 
children do not go to nursery or kindergarten schools, for 
experience-in nursery and. kindergarten schools smooths 
this transition. A child who is worried all the time 
about when he-can ġo home, who is afraid of talking to 
his teacher as well as others in his class, who is restless 
and talks all the time and cannot listen when others talk, 
cannot concentrate very well on learning such a com- 
plex task as reading. 

To help the child to learn to work and play with his 
teacher and with a group of children of his age, to follow 
directions and school routine without immediate adult 
supervision, the teacher should provide experiences, es- 
pecially in the first few weeks of school, for the child to 
learn to work with small groups and later with larger 
groups. -Small group activities, singing games and action 
songs, story-telling, reading a story, showing pictures and 
telling stories from ‘experience-charts’ are excellent 
group activities. These activities should only last for a 


few minutes at a time. 


DEVELOPING CONCEPTS 


. Providing for a wealth of experience related to the 
interests of the pupil and thereby broadening his field of 
meaningful concepts, is one of the most important 
instructional jobs in any reading readiness programmes. 
Printed symbols have significance for the learner to the 
degree that they stand for things within his experience. 
It is through his experiences that the child is enabled to 

1. Experience-charts are developed by teachers. They record any 


group activities undertaken by the class, such as, making a garden, 
going on‘a ttip’ to a Z00 or a fair, etc., and are based on the oral expres- 


sion of pupils. 
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understand the stories and other materials he reads. This 
helps the child to understand the meaning of what he 
reads and also gives him the idea that one reads to get 
the meaning. , 

Meaningful concepts aid not only in interpreting 
symbols but also in fixing the memory of printed symbols 
so that recognition is helped whenever the word is seen 
again. Again, meaningful concepts help the child to re- 
cognize new words through context. For example, if a 
child comes upon the following sentence The farmer 
ploughs the land with the plough and does not know 
the word plough, the other words in the sentence give 
him the clue to this particular word, if he has had the ex- 
perience of seeing a farmer at work. The teacher should 
carefully examine the books she will be using to teach 
reading to discover the concepts included in them, and 
in the light of her knowledge of the background of her 
pupils she should determine whether each of these con- 
cepts is sufficiently familiar to the pupils. 

Experiences for acquiring meaningful concepts must 
be varied, real and important. The selection of experien- 
ces must be based on the importance of those experiences 
in terms of life values.1 They should not be limited to 
customs and convenience. Neither should the experien- 
ces be limited to the existing interests of children. Broad- 
ening their interests and building more and more con: 


cepts should be the aim of the teacher, for many children 


coming from meagre backgrounds have interests in only 
very few things. 


things. It is the duty of the teacher to arrange 
for the widening of their experiences. The teacher should 
see that the expe 


tiences provided have immediate as well 
as future value and are within their comprehension. Pic- 
tures” are very useful in helping the children to associate 


1. Harrison, M. L., Reading Readiness, Houghton Mifflin, Boston 
1939, p. 36, 


2. Lamoreaux, L. A. and Lee, D. M., Learning to Read through 
Experience, Appleton-Century, New York, 1943, p. 7. 
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meaning with the spoken word. The larger their number 
of experiences, the broader their background for interpre- 
tation. Constructive activities like making a flower garden 
or planting vegetables, excursions and trips to post offices, 
farms, social activities like dramatizing, and other prac- 
tical activities like churning butter, taking care of pets, 
and games are activities that provide interesting experien- 
ces for children. Any first-hand experience is very impor- 
tant in clarifying and building such concepts as they will 
meet in their reading. 


TRAINING IN READING 


Since ‘reading is reasoning’, training in the ability to 
do problematic thinking should be another important 
part of the reading readiness programme. Even in the 
very beginning stage, the child should be trained to think, 
to question, to compare and relate his past experience, to 
select relevant ideas, to organize ideas, to make judg- 
ments and to draw conclusions. 

The following suggestions might be helpful in deve- 
loping the ability to do problematic thinking": 

(1) Give children thought-provoking questions on 
their own level of maturity to work out for themselves. 
For example, what would you have done if you were the 
little boy in the story? OT, do you think that Ram was 


right in doing so? or, why do you think he was right (or 


wrong)? ; me 
(2) Question children about the reasons for inci- 


dents or natural phenomena. For example, How does 
a little chicken grow in the egg? Where does the milk 
come from? How do you make butter from the cream? 

(3) Help the child to think through the little 
problems which daily confront him. The child who 
cannot often recognize or correctly define these prob- 


1. Harrison, H. L., op. cit., p. 50. 
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lems particularly needs this training. He will need 
help along these lines as well as in solving the problems. 
For example, What kind of conduct is needed to estab- 
lish the happiness and comfort of all in the room? or, 
How can you make a toy which is real and durable and 
attractive? 

(4) Encourage children to draw their own conclu- 
sions and make their observations from their experien- 
ces. For example, provide unreal pictures like a lamb 
climbing, or a dog riding a bicycle and ask them whe- 
ther there is anything unusual about them. Or, give 
them pictures of objects in a mixed order, like pictures 
of vegetables with those of flowers in the same column 
and ask them to classify. 

(5) Meet the child’s ‘why’ with a ‘Why do you 
think so?’ if he has a basis for reasoning and then help 
him to a solution. 

(6) Success brings confidence. Help the child to 
evaluate his plans, work, conduct, habits, cte. 


DEVELOPING LANGUAGE ABILITY 


It is with the help of language that the child is 
able to adapt to his environment, to think, to solve 
problems and to systematize his knowledge. It is the 
basic equipment for social communication and it also 
serves as a vehicle for play, for phantasy, and for emo- 
tional release. Hence, development of language skills 
is one of the most important aspects of the readiness 
programme. 

Again, the fact that the great bulk of instruction 
takes place through the medium of language, through 
the pupil’s reading or through his listening to others. 
makes it highly important that a programme for deve- 
loping language ability should precede any formal teach- 
ing. Besides, there is often a wide linguistic diversity 
in the same spoken language. Before Starting to teach, 
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the teacher should build a common vocabulary in 
order to help children understand the lessons they will 
be reading. 

Experience shows that children who speak the 
language readily and have a wide speaking vocabulary 
usually tend to read with greater ease and fluency than 
those who do not. ` This may be one of the reasons of 
retardation in reading in bilingual children.” Confu- 
sion results when they speak their language at home 
and at the same time attempt to learn a different langu- 
age at school, e.g., the children who speak Tamil or 
Telugu or Punjabi at home and have to learn every- 
thing in Hindi or English in the school. The teacher 
should see how many-of her students speak a different 
language at home and provide more opportunities for 
learning the language used in the school by setting up 
experiences that are related to the child’s background 
and which call forth free and spontaneous expression. 
These experiences must also be purposeful and mean- 
ingful to the children. Betts gives the following sug- 
gestions to be used in developing oral language ability’, 
most of which could easily be tried out in our classrooms: 
1) Conversations 
2) Informal discussions 
) Telling and retelling stories 
Relating anecdotes 
Telling jokes 
Proposing riddles 
Dramatizing 


Oral reports 
Making announcements 


Giving directions 
Relaying messages 


~ 
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1. Hildreth, G., Learning the Three R's, Educational Publishers, 


Minneapolis, 1947, p. 37. - . . 
2. Betts, E. A. Foundations of Reading Instruction, American 


Book Co., New York, 1946, p. 308. 
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(12) Telephoning 

(13) Presenting programmes 

(14) Reading or reciting poetry 

(15) Choral speaking , 

Developing a broad speaking vocabulary is another 
phase of the language development programme. Most 
of the activities mentioned above, in connection with 
the development of ability to use simple sentences, 
are excellent in developing vocabulary, too. 

Whenever possible, vocabulary should be developed 
in concrete situations. The teacher can use words 
in informal talks so as to help the child become fami- 
liar with these words and their meanings in abstract 
situations. For example, to learn the word heavy, the 
teacher can show him different objects of different 
weights, let him handle them and then use the word 
in relation to the different objects in the class, and so 
on. The teacher can explain, discuss and illustrate the 
meanings of words by pictures and stories. Pictures 
and models in various forms offer a more direct experi- 
ence. For example, many village children may not 
have seen a car, and in most cases it may not be possi- 
ble for the teacher to show them a car, In such a 
situation, one good way is to show them the picture of 
a car and talk about the different parts. A toy car or 
a small model of a car may also be useful. ` 

The teacher can call the attention of the children 
to synonyms, antonyms and prefixes of familiar words 
in a very elementary way. She can have the children 
express a given idea in a variety of ways and evaluate 
them to see which is the most adequate and original. 


TRAINING IN ACCURATE ENUNCIATION AND PRONUNCIATION 
This is the third phase of the language readiness 


programme. Inaccurate articulation may present a 
confusion in the sounds of words to be associated with 
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the printed symbols and thus affect reading directly. 
The child who has articulatory defects hears the word 
as spoken by others in one way and as spoken by him- 
self in another way. Thus the child may develop con- 
fusion in reading both in mechanics and comprehen- 
sion, which would not have been present if articulation 
were accurate. 

To young children training in enunciation and 
pronunciation can be imparted most effectively through 
example. The teacher should take particular care in 
speaking to the children so that imitation may pro- 
mote correct habits. Many times children mispro- 
nounce certain words because of the way they had been 
hearing them. Children must be helped to be good 
listeners in order to be good speakers. ‘The teacher 
must speak distinctly enough so that there is no doubt 
in the pupil’s mind as to what she has said. 

To help the child in his articulation the teacher 
must first find the sounds that the child mispronoun- 
ces or omits or substitutes. 

The following general suggestions may be used in 
the classroom to develop articulation': help the child 
to carefully listen to new words with which he has diff- 
culty; show the child the correct position of the tongue 
and lips to make the desired sound; give opportunities 
for the relaxation of speech organs, lips and tongue. 


TRAINING IN VISUAL DISCRIMINATION 


To do well in reading, the child must have suffi- 
cient power of visual discrimination to readily distin- 
guish between the forms of the printed words. To 
promote the habit of examining words and sentences 
in a left-to-right progression, such skills should be deve- 
loped through training in: making an accurate return 


1, Barrows, T. S. and Hall, H. K., Games and Jingles fcr Speech 
Developments Expression Co., Boston, 1936. 
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sweep from the end of one line to the beginning of 
the next line, the habit of proceeding from the top ot 
the page to the bottom of the page, knowledge of the 
difference between a word and a sentence, the ability 
to discriminate between the total configuration of 
words, the ability to use distinguishing characteristics 
of words to discriminate between word-forms, and the 
habit of verifying word-recognition responses through 
the use of context clues. 

The following suggestions will help pupils to fos- 
ter left-to-right visual progression. ‘The teacher must 
make sure that the children know the meaning of ‘left’ 
and ‘right? In teaching them ‘left’ and ‘right’, care 
should be taken to see that the teacher is facing the 
same direction as the children. (Since in India we eat 
only with the right hand, teachers may say, for instance, 
that the hand we cat with is the right hand and that 
side is the right side.) 

With every opportunity the teacher gets she should 
demonstrate that reading is done from left to right. 
When writing on the board, she may draw the attention 
of the pupils to the fact that writing is being made 
from left to right. When . reading from experience 
charts and the blackboard, she can move the hand or 
the pointer from left to right under the words. Occa- 
sionally, when writing a word on the blackboard, she 
can sound the syllables slowly as they are written, so 
that the pupils can learn that both writing and pro- 
nouncing of the word move from left to right. 

In viewing sequences of pictures, the children 
should be instructed to read from left to right in order 
to find out what happens next. The teacher can have 
pupils match words in a list when reversed spellings 
are used, like afti tet, ate, aft aati ata am, 7a. 
She can give them word-matching exercises and teach 
pupils to begin at the left of. each word and examine it 
carefully all the way through to the end in order to find 
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matching words, ¢.g., 6A 1 FAG, FoR. 

Systematic guidance in developing habits of left 
to right progression in viewing picture sequences and 
words is highly important, for many reversal errors can 
be prevented by proper guidance in the pre-reading and 
initial reading stages. This is very important in teach- 
ing the children to read Hindi because of the nature of 
Hindi letters, e.g, 3 a 3; 9, Fi a, a; €, a Also 
as a preparation for reading, the children should be 
taught the meanings of Haz-Ata, avt-s. 

Exercises for developing discrimination between 
word-forms should focus the child’s attention on 
distinguishing the forms of printed words, parts of 
words, and letters’. It is not necessary that the child 
should know how to pronounce the word or under- 
stand the meaning in order to discriminate between 
word-forms. But in case of children who are very re- 
tarded in this ability, practice in distinguishing large 
forms should precede exercises on printed words. 

The configuration of the word is usually used as 
a clue by the children to recognize words, so practice 
in distinguishing between the forms of one word and 
another should be given in the pre-reading programme. 

Practice in distinguishing between the forms of 
one group of letters and another group is another acti- 
vity that is widely used to develop discrimination. Such 
exercises will help: 


Marking a word in a row of words that have the 


same ending as a given word, 
ad nA, mA, aÀ, ate 
Making a word in a row of words that have the 
same beginning letter or letters as a given word, 
WE | aas, AT, AE, TRT 
Practice in distinguishing between the forms of one 


1. Mckee, P., Teaching Reading in the Elementary School, Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston, 1948, p. 146- 
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letter and another should also be given to develop visual 
discrimination, e.g., 
aia a a : 

Marking out in a line of print the repetitions of a 
letter marked out in the first word, for example, 
all Wh, Wi, was f 
matching two occurrences of the same letter in a group 
of four or more letters like za an, gar, a, 
and marking out the repetitions of a given letter in a 
tow of letters which include letters frequently confused 
with the given letter, for example, %1 %, 4, %, # are 
useful exercises. 

The teacher should make no effort to teach the 
pupil to read the words or to match them by meaning 
during the visual discrimination exercises, for the pur- 
pose of these activities is to train him in distinguish- 
ing between the forms of words and letters. Calling 
attention to many other factors at the same time will 
divert his attention. The exercises given should be 
well-graded in difficulty by starting with words which 
are quite dissimilar and gradually proceeding to letters 
that are very similar. Special practice in visual discri- 
mination should be continued through much of class I 
after instruction in reading itself has begun. Special 
practice given at this time should be limited to words 
and parts of words which the children confuse in the 
reading, and to new words that he w 

The activities mentioned 
knowledge of right and left, 
words and letter-forms also help 
dencies. Writing the w 
form of the word. 


ill be reading. 

earlier to develop the 
top and bottom, and 
to prevent reversal ten- 
ord sometimes helps to fix the 


DEVELOPING AUDITORY DISCRIMINATION 


The ability to discriminate between speech sounds 
is a basic factor in readiness for reading. The results 
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of many studies indicate that failure to notice the basic 
sounds of word-elements is a major cause in reading 
disability.* 

The nature of the language and the method of 
instruction play a very important part in determining 
the type of training to be given in auditory discrimi- 
nation. For example, a language like Hindi which has 
so many fine variations of the same sound ẹ,@, m, 4—all 
variations of the sound ‘’—may require many exer- 
cises to develop the ability to discriminate these sounds. 
If the methods used for reading instruction emphasize 
sounding (the phonetic method), auditory acuity plays 
a larger role than in methods which are primarily visual. 

Consequently, an essential part of the reading 
readiness programme is to train the child to develop 
auditory discrimination to the point where he can dis- 
tinguish readily between words and sounds of parts of 
words. A good programme should develop awareness 
of word-elements in a sentence, the ability to discrimi- 
nate between likenesses and differences in the sounds 
of words, the ability to recognize identical sounds both 
in initial and final sounds, the ability to pronounce, 
enunciate and articulate words correctly and the abili- 
ty to follow directions. While teaching auditory dis- 
crimination, we must keep in mind the following 
principles: . 

Auditory discrimination exercises should be strict- 
ly oral until the child has acquired an adequate stock 
of words. At all times the child should hear the natural 
pronounciation of words. 

The teacher should introduce the different varia- 
tions of the same sound, like *, @, 4, and ẹ through 
words starting with or containing these letters. A mere 


1. Durrell, D.D., et. al, Building Word Pewer in Primary Reading. 
World Book, Boston, 1941. . oe a 

Durrell, D.D. and Murphy, H., Auditory Disability in Reading 
Readiness in Education, Feb. 1958, pp. 1-28. 
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repetition of sounds of letters does not help children 
to discriminate these sounds in words, for the number 
of mistakes made by the children who can repeat all 
these sounds by heart proves that they are not connect- 
ing these sounds to the natural situations. So the best 
remedy for overcoming this difficulty is to present 
words in natural situations and show the children the 
differences and likenesses through words. Developmen- 
tal activities for auditory discrimination should empha- 
size both likenesses and differences in the sounds of 
words. In order to emphasize left-to-right progression, 
likenesses and differences between the initial consonants 
of words should be taught first. Instruction in audi- 
tory discrimination should be differentiated in terms of 
individual needs. 

The following sample activities may be of help in 
developing discrimination of sounds: 

To give practice in hearing sounds the teacher may 
use the Tapping Game'. The children listen while 
the teacher taps loudly on the blackboard and softly 
on the table, and very loudly on the chair. The tea- 
cher asks a child to repeat the tapping, or children 
close their eyes while teacher taps on different objects 
and asks the children to tell where she tapped. 

Practice in listening to or saying mono-syllabic 
words that rhyme, e.g. FA, TA, JA. Í 

Listening to one word that does not rhyme with 
the other words in the group like q7, BY, Ua, aT. 

Saying words that thyme with au, Hs etc. 

Practice in listening to endings attached to known 
words and saying variants of a given word, e.g. endings 
to the word g4, to make other words, like aearer, gft 

Practice in listening to and sayi 


ng words which 
contain the most frequently recurring phonetic ele- 


1. Russell, D. H. and Karp, E. E., Reading Aids through the 
Grades. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1959. 
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ments in the initial position, using consonants, conso- 
nant blends, short and long vowels. 


‘DEVELOPING INTEREST IN LEARNING TO READ 


A strong desire to learn to read facilitates the 
cchild’s task in learning. Interest promotes desirable 
initial attitudes in the child and also stimulates him to 
give the concentrated attention required for success in 
early reading experiences. A lack of interest in read- 
ing is an outstanding factor in the failure of children 
to read widely and well. Consequently, helping the 
pupil to acquire this desire to learn to read is of the 
utmost importance in preparing children to learn to 
tead. 

Keen interest in reading naturally develops from 
experiences which reveal to pupils that reading contri- 
butes to their pleasure and satisfaction. The teacher 
may read aloud to the class frequently. Such oral 
reading can stimulate the child’s curiosity and desire to 
tead in order to find the facts for himself. When he 
hears good stories read, he can discover that it would be 
possible for him to get fun by reading. ‘The teacher 
should take all the opportunities she gets to show the 
value of reading (for fun, for information, for finding 


answers, and the like). ‘The materials read should be 


highly interesting to children. ; 
By labelling the pictures and objects in the class- 


room, by putting signs, directions (such as ‘put the 
umbrellas here’) and notices, the teacher can keep the 
children surrounded with reading situations. An attrac- 
tive library corner with interesting books will naturally 
draw their attention to it and develop in them a desire 
to read the books. Even though Indian teachers do 
not have many children’s books, they can make story 
books for children by illustrating the different experi- 
ences the children have, using the Panchatantra tales, 
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writing stories of different colourful aspects of Indian 
life, and so on. Pictures from magazines and advertise- 
ments can be used for illustrations. Short thymes and 
songs the children enjoy, such as rhymes on jasmines,. 
butterfly, or moon, can be illustrated with pictures and 
hung in the classroom with the rhyme written beneath 
the pictures. Attractive pictures depicting simple 
actions like playing in the yard, fishing in the pond, 
and ploughing in the field, with a short description of 
the action written below are excellent in capturing 
children’s attention and stimulating their desire to read. 
If experience charts are developed in the class these 
may be read aloud to promote interest in reading. Pu- 
pils from the class above or a big brother or sister who 
reads well may be invited to read aloud to the class. 


DEVELOPING MEMORY-SPAN 


Training in keeping a series of ideas in mind to 
develop the memory-span of ideas also falls within the 
programme of preparing the child to read. This is 
useful in carrying the child through a story and in aid- 
ing him in the recognition of new words by context 
clues. It also aids him in forming the habit of rapid, 
fluent reading. 

Here are a few suggestions to develop the memory- 
span of ideas in the preparatory period. The teacher 
should try to make the work in the classroom interest- 
ing to the child. The more interested the pupil is, 
the longer will he hold his attention to the task at 
hand. The work period or the listening period should 
be adjusted to the attention-span of the children and 
be kept short at first to be gradually increased as the 
children learn to hold their attention to the task at 
hand. The length of the listening period can be in- 
creased as the children gain powers of concentration. 
The teacher can train them to complete a task before 

starting something new. 
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Harrison recommends the following activities to 
‘be used by the teacher’: 
(1) Retelling stories enjoyed by all 
*(2) Making and giving movies of familiar stories 
Listing incidents in a story on the board or 
on the easel 
(4) Cutting out pictures from books and pasting 
them in correct order for a frieze 
(5) Relating steps in an experience 
(6) Remembering a series of operations in cons- 
tructing or making something. 
(7) Carrying out a series of requests in the pro- 
per order. 
Some games may be used to develop memory-span. 
‘One such is the adding game. One child starts a sen- 
tence, such as I saw a dog on my way to school, and 
the second repeats the sentence and adds one more ob- 
ject to the previous sentence, and the game continues 
till it gets too complicated. ‘These help to train the 
child to hold a series of ideas in order or by sequence. 
The various activities which the children do in the 


readiness programme, such as drawing, cutting, pasting, 


finger painting and action games, provide ample oppor- 
tunities for the development of eye hand coordination 


and large-and-fine muscle coordination which are essen- 


tial in writing. i 
Before starting the formal teaching of reading the 


teacher must assess the abilities and lack of abilities of 
the pupils and provide opportunities for developing 
the abilities they lack. The best way to ensure success 
in beginning reading (as has been illustrated by innw 
merable studies) is to develop the tools that are essen- 
tial for successful reading in a well-planned and exe- 


cuted readiness programme. 


1. Harrison, M. L., op- cit., p. 56. | 
* Here is a suggestion for the enthusiastic teacher: Have you ever 


ried improvised ‘movies’ for the Indian classroom ? 
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APPROACHES TO TEACHING 
THE READING OF A LANGUAGE 


E ACH OF the following ways of organizing and teach- 

ing the reading of a language has been tried in 
one or more countries throughout the world, with claims 
of great success. Yet each has had a deficiency when 
used as the only method of organizing a reading pro- 
gramme. The problem of the modern teacher is to 
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determine what combination of these approaches will 
be the most efficient and suitable for his language and 
his students. The teacher can find the answers to his 
problem only if he considers each plan in relation to 
the findings of research about the ways children leam 
and the nature of reading. 


ORGANIZATION BY LETTER 


Many children come to school having been taught 
to recite the names of letters of the alphabet. This 
learning is sometimes assisted by a little song which 
uses the letters in sequence: 


e—f 
= e h—i q—r w 
j—k s x 
j—m—n—o t—u y and 
A—b 3 Vs z 
e-f 
c—d Erdh 
—i. 
j- 
A—b J—m—n—o 


p- 
(Now I know my a—b—c’s.) 


Single approaches to reading through learning the 
letters are as follows: 


(1) Resemblance of object and letter in sound and in 
shape 


A letter is superimposed on a picture of the object 
whose name starts with that letter. For example, the 
letter b is imposed upon a picture of a ball: 


© 
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This method is sometimes criticized for the lack of 
clarity of the letter form in this position. 


(2) Resemblance of sound made by object to sound of 
letter 

A picture of a snake or a teakettle is shown with 
the case of snake, the 


(3) Letter-word linkage 


A picture of an apple is shown with the letter a 
and the word apple. The child is taught to say, ‘A is 
for apple, B is for bunny,’ 


(4) Oral spelling 


In this the child learns to respond to letters by 
naming them, perhaps having been taught by point (1) 
or (3). Then when he sees a word, he learns to say, 
‘c-a-t spells cat’, or G =G cat’. This method is criti- 
cized because c-a-t never says cat when it is blended 
(the blended sounds of letters, not the blended names 
of letters, produce cat’). Ik is Praised because it forces 
the child to observe the word carefully from eft to 


(5) Letter-sounding 


In this system the chi 
letters by producing their 5 


to analyze 
This system 
other ways. 


—a—tuh, cat’, 
); but fails in 
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The sound of a letter often depends upon its position. 
(For example, in Hindi, the word sounded #--8-@ is 
pronounced amez. In English, the letter c is sound- 
ed like k if it is followed by a or o or u, but like 
s if followed by i or e). Also, the vowels in English 
have several sounds, not just one apiece. Silent letters 
cause trouble in this system. The t in often would be 
sounded by this system but is actually a silent letter in 
this word. Also English consonants sounded alone 
create a blending problem. Cuh-a-tuh says cuh-a- 
tuh, not cat. 


(6) Flash-card 


This method is a matter of sheer drill. The teacher 
shows a card containing a single letter and either pro- 
nounces the letter or says its name. The child learns 
to make this same response on being shown the flash- 
-card containing that letter. He then uses what he has 


learnt in solving words. 


(7) Writing letter 
The teacher says, 


I 
like this: around and down CI Say a as you write 


‘This is the letter a. Write it 


it. The child learns to produce each letter in a proper 
-sequence and direction of strokes and learns to associate 


its name with its symbol. 


(8) Combination of two or more of these systems 

A teacher may decide that, for his language, several 
of these systems have virtue and may be used in com- 
bination. This decision creates the problem of a fur- 
ther decision: in which order the systems should be 
-used, or which should be used simultaneously, 
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ORGANIZATION BY CONSONANTS AND VOWELS | 


Whatever system the teacher uses for introducing 
the sounds of letters, he must introduce these sounds 
in some order. The following are typical choices of 
order by consonants and vowels: 


(1) Consonant-vowel 


The teacher teaches all the consonant letters first, 
then all vowels, and then combines these into syllables - 
and words. This is a type of logical approach. 


(2) Vowel-consonant 


The teacher teaches all the vowel letters and 
sounds first, then all the consonants, and then combines: 
these into syllables and words. This is also a type of 
logical approach. 


(3) Consonant-vowel sequence 


The teacher teaches a consonant and then a 
sequence of vowel sounds with it; then another conso- 
nant and the same sequençe of vowel sounds with it; 
then another consonant and the same sequence of 
vowels. Sometimes charts listing these combinations 
of sounds are memorized, line by line. This is the logi- 


cal approach common in the traditional teaching of lan- 
guage in India. 


(4) Consonants and vowels grouped by sound resemb- 
lance 

This also is a part of th 
is the learning of conson 
resembling each other 
For example, aspirated an 
be learnt as a group, k 
as a group because bot 


e old Indian system, This 
ants in groups of letters closely 
in sound and in production. 
d unaspirated forms of k would 
and g sounds would be learnt 
h are produced through the- 
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speech organs in nearly but not quite the same way. A. 
criticism of this system is that pupils are confused when 
very similar learnings take place at almost the same 
time. It is ordinarily better to learn one thing well, 
then later learn another well, then compare the two and’ 
learn the distinction. This latter practice is well estab- 
lished in the teaching of speech, spelling and reading in 
countries in which the psychology and physiology of 


language learning have been scientifically explored. 


(5) Occurrence in words 

In this system it is recognized that ultimately all 
sounds and letters must be learnt, and that the order 
of their learning should be determined not by logic for 
logic’s sake but by the efficiency of the learning. This 
system assumes that children learn best when they use 
what they learn for purposes which are important to: 
them; that is, that inner motivation is potent and use- 
ful. Therefore, if the child wants to write a certain 
word, he learns, then and there, how to write the word 
and what the letters are. If he wants to read a word, 
he learns, then and there, the letters which compose it. 
In these illustrations of the use of this system, creative 
writing is the motive in the one case, and the reading 
of a story the child is interested in reading is the motive 
in the other. Organization by consonants and vowels 
may be a final outcome of this random approach, not 
the starting point. However, if the teacher chooses to: 
teach only initial letters in words first, he will rather 


naturally deal with consonants first. 


(6) Combination of systems 

Combinations can be made of these systems. For- 
example, point (1), in which all consonants are taught 
first, can be combined with point (4), in which con- 
sonants or vowels resembling each other closely in sound 
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and sound production are taught together. This com- 
bination, unless it is used along with a word approach 
or sentence approach (described later), delays actual 
reading in two ways: (1) words are formed by a com- 
bination of consonants and vowels, and cannot be 
studied until all consonants have been learnt and vowels 
begin to be studied and combined with consonants; (2) 
children are confused by learning together letters whose 
sounds are much alike, as a result they are slower in 
learning a given amount. 


‘ORGANIZATION BY EASE OF WRITING FORMS 


Some systems of learning to read have 
ed in accordance with the 
the letters in writing: 


been design- 
difficulty or ease of forming 


(1) Graduated difficulty 


This system starts with the letter simplest to write. 
In English this might be 1, if a straight line is considered 
simplest, or c or o if the circle is considered simplest. 
‘The system proceeds gradually, then, to more difficult 
letters. An obvious criticism of this system is that the 
simplest to write may not produce a word for some 
time. Also, of course, what seems simplest to an adult 


may not be for a child. The system requires that 
research be done to sce what is actually easiest for a 
beginner. 


(2) Grouping of like forms 


In this system, all forms involvi 
are taught together, all those involving a vertical, a dia- 
gonal, or a circle. This system capitalizes on the child’s 
mastery of one letter to start the learning of another. 
A child who can make a c does not have much more to 
do to produce an 0, an a, or ad (in Manuscript letters, 


ng a horizontal line 
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not cursive). However, this system can also cause con- 
fusion because the forms are so much alike and are 
learnt at about the same time. 

In many parts of the world a traditional approach 
has been the learning of all the letters and letter sounds, 
and the writing of all of those letters before any real 
reading for meaning is begun. This can be a matter 
of-only a few weeks. The child is not much more ready 
to learn a hard letter after three weeks than he is after 
one week. While one would not deliberately choose a 
letter hard to write, as the first one to teach a child, 
most of the world’s scholars agree that the writing diffi- 
culty of a letter is not the most important or even a 
very necessary consideraion in planning a reading pro- 
gramme. 


ORGANIZATION BY WORDS 

Some systems of teaching reading are based upon 
whole words rather than primarily upon letters or letter 
sounds or the writing difficulty of letters. As in the 
letter approach, the teacher may have the child learn to 
recognize the object (in this case, a word) merely by 
looking at the object and repeating what the teacher 
says, or the teacher may have the child learn to write 
and say the form of the object. Whatever the method 
used, the organization of words may be one of the 


following: 


(1) Lists of words 
In this case the child learns to recognize a list of 


words: i ; j 
(a) They may be in alphabetical order, as in a dic- 


tionary. . . 
(b) They may be grouped according to meaning: 

Clothing Food Toys 

coat mango doll 


shirt rice kite 
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(c) They may be grouped by similarity of form: 


cat cat dogs coming 
come bat cows waiting 
cow sat pigs singing 


(d) They may be grouped by parts of speech: 


go tree good and etc. 
come horse happy but 


(e) They may be grouped by frequency of use in 
the language. That is, the most commonly used words 
in the language would be learnt first, then the next 
most common, and so on. Desirably, if this is done, a 
study should be made of the spoken vocabulary of child- 
ren, and the most frequently occurring words which are 
:also commonly found in written materials should be 
taught first. 

(£) They may be grouped by the regularity with 
which they follow the rules of the language. If this 
were done in English, for example, the word run would 
be taught early but the word have, which violates the 
silent e, long vowel, rule, would be delayed, Give 
would be delayed, for by rule it should be jive. The 
misfortune of this approach, if followed rigidly is that 
the most common, most useful, words in the language 
are not always the most regular. This is especially true 
in English. In Hindi, if this were followed, the verb 
‘to be’ (&, & a g etc.) would be delayed, and the 
first verbs would be those whose endings, only, changed 
as in the case of wat, @rat. 


(2) Resemblance to objects 


In this system the teacher tries to use the form of 
the word to assist the child in remembering its mean- 


ing. He equips the word horse, for example, with a 
head, mane, and tail: 
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Ho rss) 


AE 


<a 


The word monkey is remembered for the tail of the 
monkey and the tail of the y. The word moon con- 
tains two letters that remind the child of the shape ot 
the full moon. 

This system, of course, has limited application, and 
is accused of keeping the child so busy remembering 
how he remembers a word that his reading is hamper- 
ed. Also, adding manes and tails to words rather ob- 
scures the shape which the child must remember and 


recognize without ornamentation. 


(3) Chance occurrence 

This system engages the child in reading (a book, 
a chart, a sign, OT whatever) and teaches him the words 
which happen to be there. It is the way a parent might 
help a child to read, telling him what he asks about 
as the parent and child look at a magazine or book or 
sign together. A difficulty with this system is that a 
word a child asks about may not recur for some time, 
and meanwhile the child forgets. Furthermore, usually 
there are so many words the child does not know on a 
page of randomly chosen material that there is too much 


to learn at one time to be learnt well. 


(4) Child choice 
This is a system of teaching words as the child asks 
-for them. In reading, the child may ask, ‘What does 
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this say?’ In writing, the child may ask, ‘How do you 
write——?’ The teacher supplies the word. In some- 
schools a child keeps a card, file or notebook, and re- 
cords and practises the word he has asked for. When 
it is done in a group situation, a group of children writ- 
ing (by dictation from the teacher) a few sentences 
about something, the teacher may make a group file of 
words the children learn from what they have written. 
The particular value of this system is the high motiva- 
tion of the child who wants to know for his own rea- 
sons. The major drawback is that the child may not 
ask for all the words he should desirably learn or as fre-- 
quently as he could efficiently learn them. 


(5) Combinations of these 


ORGANIZATION BY SENTENCES 


The organization of a reading programme by sen- 
tence units has a long history in some parts of the world. 
It drew its strength initially from the belief that children 
taught in smaller units than the sentence tended to 
read words or sounds without attention to me. 
teaching foreign language it had the 
senting common types of sentences to 
have to hear and speak them. 
port from some linguists who in 
only what it is used to mean ina 
and that the sentence is the sm 


(Of course, one could argue that the sentence means 
only what it means in the context of other sentences; 
that a paragraph, etc.) The following are systems of 
organization which have had use in programmes: 


aning. In 
advantage of pre- 
those who would 
Lately it has had sup- 
sist that a word means. 
context of other words, 
allest unit of meaning. 


(I) Short-long, or length of sentence 


This is a system of starting by teaching the child 
short sentences, and gradually increasing the length. 
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Beginning language books contain short sentences, typi- 
cally; and advanced language books contain longer ones. 
The sense to this is not only that short sentences con- 
tain fewer words to learn, but that the meaning of a 
short sentence is usually not so complex as the mean- 
ing of a long sentence, and requires less maturity to 


comprehend. 


(2) Structure 

This system is well-known in foreign language 
teaching. The commonly occurring structures of sen- 
tences in the language are studied one at a time, usually 
from simple to complex or difficult. 

The man is happy. 

The man is president. 

I see the man. 

I gave the man the newspaper. 

There goes the man. 

etc. 


(3) Word-substitution 

This is the structure approach, using the substitu- 
tion of a word in a structure as a means of learning the 
structure and of increasing vocabulary: 

This is a ball. Is this a ball? 

This is a pencil. Is this a pencil? 

This is a table. Is this a table? 

This is a crow. Is this a crow? 
The worst feature of points (2) and (3) is their dull- 
ness. The sentences are isolated ideas which usually 
not only are uninteresting in themselves but bear no 
meaningful relationship to each other. It is possible to 
build meanings, sentence by sentence, in a related 
sequence of sentences, but the dullness born of identi- 
cal structure is unavoidable. (This is a man. This is 
a dacoit. This is a knife. This is a murder. This is 


a gaol!) 
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(4) Spoken vocabulary 


In this system the spoken vocabulary of children 
is recorded, and the sentences and ideas which thev 
commonly speak about are used to introduce them to 
books. The advantage of this system is that the child 
is at home with the words, the sentences, and ideas. 
The only thing that is new is the symbolism of written 
form. This system, of course, must gradually be blend- 


ed with the sentences and ideas which children do not 
initially have or use. 


(5) Children’s literature 


This system uses books which individual authors 
have written expressly for children. Children learn to 
tead these books sentence by sentence, page by page, 
story by story. Sometimes a story the children like is 
written on the blackboard to be read carefully by all. 
Sometimes a poem is learnt in this way. Sometimes 
the teaching is completely individual, the teacher con- 
ferring with the children, one by one. 


(6) Teacher-designed sentences 


When children have learnt letters or words, some- 
times a teacher writes sentences and has the children 
learn to read them as whole sentences, Because the 
teacher knows roughly what the children have learnt, 
he can make the sentences easy enough for them to 
learn. He may hint, “This sentence tells what this table 
is made of. What is this table made of? Say itin a 
sentence.” The child responds, ‘This table is made of 
wood.’ He looks at the sentence as he says this. Gra- 
dually he learns the words. 


(7) Children’s dictation 


In this system, children dictate to the teacher sen- 
tences they wish him to write in composing a group 
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story or a news bulletin. Then the children repeat the 
sentences and select the one to read when the teacher 
asks a leading question, until they have known them all. 


(8) Children’s writing 

Here the children write sentences and stories using 
the words they have learnt to write, and ask the teacher 
for words they need which they do not know how to 
write. The teacher shows the child how to write the 
word, and he adds it to his sentence. 

As has been said previously, all of these systems 
must be appraised by their suitability to the language 
to be used and to the ways children are known to learn 
best. Sometimes, however, an educator likes a system 
so much that, rather than forfeit it because of the 
nature of the language, he alters the language to suit 
the system, Ordinarily he is not the first person who 
thought of doing this, and either he does not know that 
it is a discarded idea or he believes conditions are now 
more favourable for its success. 

For example, suppose a language is not completely 
phonetic (a separate sound for every letter), but the 
educator wishes to use a completely phonetic approach 
to the learning of the language, anyway. He decides 
that he will change the spelling of the words in his 
teaching materials so that they are completely phonetic. 
Then, after two or three years, he helps the children 
mentally to convert the phonetically spelt words into 
the adult spellings of those words. He tests the child- 
ren and proves that it can be done. Other teachers try 
it and find it successful. Now he tries it out in many 
places, and everyone is very enthusiastic. 

Tf this system works as well as another system 
which does not alter the appearance of the words, why 
is this so? Recently, for example, a forty-four letter 
alphabet has been experimented with in England and is 
taught in place of the twenty-six letter alphabet, so that 
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each letter will have only’ one sound. This system has 
spread to other English-speaking countries as well as to 
some where English -is “taught as a foreign language. 
Why should it be as easy to learn forty-four letters as 
it is to learn twenty-six? Why should it be as easy to 
learn words which do not look like the words on sign- 
boards, and in other places in the environment, as it 
is to learn words which-are supported by counterparts 
in the surroundings? Why should it be as easy to learn 
words ‘misspelt’ for the first two or three years of learn- 
ing to read, and then to learn to recognize the right spell- 
ings, as it is to learn them ‘right’ in the first place? If 
the words are easily relearnt, is it that the forms are so 
similar; and if they are, did this not create a difficulty 
in initial learning? Supposedly this system was used 
at the turn of the century (around 1904) and was not 
continued. What was unfavourable then which is now 
favourable? 

The more letters you have in a language, the more 
use there is of the same strokes in different combina- 
tion, and the greater the resemblance of some letters 
to others; hence, the greater confusion in visual discri- 
mination. However, many children find visual differ- 
ences easier to detect than auditory differences. If a 
letter form is given as a visual crutch for the auditory 
impression, perhaps the auditory impression is more easi- 
ly established. But here, again, if auditory discrimina- 
tion is so difficult for many children (and readiness tests 
show this), why teach the language mainly through its 
sound rather than through its appearance? 

These are some of the questions which the recur- 
rence of a discarded method raises.. Only time and 
careful evaluation and study will yield the answers. 

Most modern approaches to the teaching of read- 
ing to children which- have been designed in considera- 
tion of all tried approaches (instead of simply being a 
revival or continuation of-a traditional approach) are de- 
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signed in recognition of the fact that some of the ap- 
proaches described above are not very helpful and that 
others are not entirely satisfactory. A combination of 
approaches is used, so that the deficiencies of one ap- 
proach will be offset by the strengths of another. 
For example, a story approach may be used so that 
children will be highly motivated to read and will read 
for meaning immediately; but, simultaneously with this, 
a word approach is added, so that children learn words; 
even a phrase approach so that children learn to read 
words in phrases rather than jerkily; a letter form and 
sound approach so that children can solve new words; 
and a structural analysis of words so that children can 
learn to recognize immediately parts of words (verb 
endings, for example) instead of sounding each letter 


separately. 


WAYS CHILDREN LEARN 


1 teaches these approaches is as 
important as the choice of the approach. In India, as 
in many countries, the traditional way in the primary 
classes has been for the teacher to say and for the child- 
ten to repeat, the teacher to do and the children to do 
the same. The entire burden of thought rests with the 
‘teacher, If everything the child, is taught is taught in 
this way, he learns to read, but he also learns to wait 
for someone to do the thinking. Not only does he fail 
to read thoughtfully but he learns a habit of mind more 
suitable to a slave than to a free man. 
Whatever approaches are chosen for teaching lan- 
guage, educators must present these approaches in such 
a way that children share the initiative. The beauty of 
this way is that the learning itself is more impressive be- 
cause the children have ‘Snvested themselves’ in it, 
thought through it, given it enough attention to make 
«discoveries about language far themselves. So the teach- 


The way the teache 
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ing of reading suitable to the education of a free man 
is also the most effective education. 

The practices listed above may be judged by the 
following pieces of evidence on children’s learning. 


Children learn most readily when: 


They understand the organization of their work. 
(For example, a sentence is an organization of words 
which the child has heard and used in speech.) 


They can associate the unknown with something 
known. (For example, if the child sees a picture, he 
can sometimes determine the identity of a new word 
on a page of known words. If more than one word 
is new, his job becomes either more difficult or impos- 
sible.) 

They are informed immediately whether or not 
they are right in their response, and correct their think- 
ing accordingly. 

They are helped to discover a fact about reading, 
rather than being told the fact. (For example, the 
child who knows the words mìm and t can have the 
two words written, one below the other, and discover 
by pronouncing and looking, that the i sound is pro- 


duced by %; whereas, if he is told, he may only forget, 
or remember with less assurance.) 


They know the meaning of what they are learning. 
(For example, it is easier to learn the forms of real words 
that the child knows the meaning of, than to learn the 
forms of invented words which have no meaning, for 
him. This does not preclude the use of nonsense words 
iu practising an established learning, but practice on 
something useful is more rewarding in the long run.) 

Rote learning follows discovery of a fact about 
reading. (For example, once the child discovers that 
the i sound is produced by 7, he can practise the com- 
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bination of this symbol with others to acquire speed 
of association. ) 

They learn a method of learning for themselves, as 
well as the particular fact. (For example, if a child 
forgets the sound a letter makes, he needs only to think 
of two words containing the letter, in order to gene- 
ralize the sound.) 

What they learn has many immediate applications. 
(Delayed application or little application means loss of 
learning. ) 

One learning is built upon another rather than be- 
ing completely unrelated. (The first thing learnt is re- 
inforced as it is used in learning the second thing.) 

They are encouraged to analyze wholes into parts 
and te build wholes from parts. , 

Meaning, name, and form are deserving of attention 


at all stages of reading development. 


A GOOD READING LESSON 


T HERE ARE many ways through which we can ensure 

that the reading lessons at school are effective, that 
pupils make steady progress in acquiring reading skills, 
that growth in habits and attitudes is evident. In the 
first place, the reading lesson must be conceived not as 
an exercise in ‘covering’ so many pages of the prescribed 
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text but as a jumping-off ground for a variety of learn- 
ing experiences. This can be made possible if a wider 
perspective is taken of the purpose of a reading lesson. 

The act of reading is so familiar to adults that we 
often lose sight of what is involved in the process. Some 
of us take it only as a process of recognition and many 
times it happens that pupils are required to call out 
the printed word without paying much attention to the 
meaning of those words. There is a story of a little girl 
who was asked to read aloud to her class. When the 
teacher said: to her ‘Now, tell me what was the story 
about,’ the little girl answered, ‘Please, teacher, you only 
told me to read it. I did not pay attention to what 
it said. I forgot to listen to myself.’ 

Are the children in your class reading without 
understanding, without paying attention to the mean- 
ing, and forgetting to listen to themselves? Are they, 

t words, parrot-like, without 


day after day, calling ou 
really reading? Have you ever thought about what 


reading really is? How does a child make sense out of 
the black marks on white paper? It has been said that 
teading is a process of getting meaning from the print- 
ed page by putting experience to it. What does this 


mean? 


DEVELOPING A READINESS FOR READING THE STORY 


Suppose the reading lesson is a story. The teacher 
will be concerned with two kinds of readiness for each 
story: readiness for the concepts and ideas presented in 
the story, and readiness for the new vocabulary. They 


must build a background for the story first. If the story 


is about a bear the teacher will want to be certain that 


children know what a bear is. The teacher may show 
pictures of bears, he may ask children to relate other 
bear stories, etc. The teacher will make certain that 
when the word ‘bear’ is presented the child will have a 
picture in his mind with which to tie the word. In 
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the first books the concepts and new words are those 
known to most children. As the materials become 
more difficult and more mature, the teacher may need 
to do more and more building of background to take 
to the stories. 

The next task is to present the new words in a 
meaningful context. The pupil must know or be able 
to analyze for himself the new words in the story at 
first. The teacher will present the whole word—showing 
and telling the word as it is presented in a sentence. 
He will say, ‘Gopal saw a big black bear? He will write 
‘bear’ in front of the pupil as he says it. 

From the very first, the pupils will be taught to 
help themselves by asking themselves: 

“What word makes sense here?’ 

‘How does it start?” 

‘Do I know any part of it?’ 


GUIDED READING 


When the background for reading the story and 
when the new words have been presented, the pupils 
now open their books. The teacher asks the question, 
i.e, ‘What was the boy’s name?’ The pupils read the 
line silently and then the teacher sclects one pupil to 
answer the question. One pupil may be selected to 
read the line orally to prove the answer correct or in- 
correct. At first the questions asked may be answered 


by reading one line, Later, in order to find the answer, 


the pupils read two lines silently, then three and finally 
a whole page or whole story in the later books. Child- 


ren should always read silently first. Oral reading will 
be the second stage. 


REVIEW OF VOCABULARY 


Before the student is asked to re-read the story for 
a specific purpose, there should be a quick review of 
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the vocabulary which might give trouble to the students. 
The words might be on the chalk-board and the teacher 
will ask children to review the words orally. The 
teacher may ask the question, i.e., ‘Which one is the 
name of a bird? The pupil will select ‘crow’ and say, 
‘crow,’ while the other children see the word, hear the 
word and think of its meaning. 


PURPOSEFUL RE-READING OF THE STORY 


The students may be asked to study and re-read 
the entire story. During this reading they may ask for 
help from the teacher or refer to the words the teacher 
has written on the chalk-board. Then the pupils may 
read orally for a specific purpose; for example: 

To dramatize the story. 

To answer a specific question. 

To read descriptive parts while pictures made by 


the students are displayed. 


SKILLS, HABITS AND ATTITUDES 


The development of the skills of word analysis and 
portant tasks for the teacher. 


comprehension are im for 
1. Do the students get the main idea of the story? 


Can they give another title for the story? 
Can they select a ‘best title’ from a group of 


titles? F 
ats remember the details of the 


2. Can the studer 
story? What did————do? etc. — 
3, Can the students retell the story in the pro- 


per sequence? First this happened, then 


something happened? etc. i 
4. Can the student go beyond the story itself and 


draw conclusions, make inferences and eva- 
luate the material? ‘Is this true or not true?” 
the teacher will ask. ‘What do you think his 


mother will say?’ 
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Word analysis skills can be developed using an 
inductive method of learning. That is, the pupil will 
be given three or four examples so that he can discover 
the principle for himself. Exercises will follow in 


which the student is asked to use what he has learnt—: 


to apply the principle to unknown words. 

The skills are sequentially taught, that is the easiest 
skills are taught in the beginning and they are review- 
ed and added to, later. At first words are taught. 
From these words consonants are taught, vowels, 
matras. ‘Through these consonants and matras, the 
children solve many more words than they know by 
sight and through context. 

Habits of using the table of contents, of going to 
books for information and pleasure, are established and 
continue through the grades. 

Proper attitudes towards reading, appreciation of 
books and stories are also developed early. 


RELATED ACTIVITIES 


Whenever it is possible to integrate the reading 
lesson with other subjects, it is beneficial to do so. 

Are there possibilities in a story for strengthening 
social studies concepts? 


Are there arithmetic problems inherent 
story? 
Are there possibilities for creative writing, listening, 
speaking, or does this story strengthen the total lan. 
guage programme? 


Is this story one which has relate 
or poetry? 


Is this a story children may illustrate? 


in the 


d stories, music 


THOUGHT PATTERNS IN 
EXPOSITORY WRITING 


Har pors an author do when he writes? He puts 
down ideas, Where does he get them? He puts 
these ideas in a certain order. Why? He gives you the 
world as it has come through his senses and as it has 
been processed by his brain, through the medium of 
words—words which, in tum, the culture has given him, 
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by which it has both enlarged and limited his aware- 
ness of environment. By the time you see the result, 
as a reader, it is a pretty special product, expressed in 
no other words, organized in no other way, and offering 
no more or no less than what the author wished to 
give. (A gaod reason, right there, for reading more 
than one author in more than ope culture, on any one 
subject!) 

Do you remember a time when you were a child, 
that an adult took your hand and said, ‘Let’s take a 
walk’? Do you remember what you said as soon as 
you could speak? ‘Where are we going? You were 
full of questions. ‘Where?’ ‘How?’ ‘Why? The 
good reader, as he agrees to go along with the author, 
asks such questions, anticipates a turn at the next cor- 
ner, a branching of roads and a decision. He sees things 
the author misses in his logic or in his selection of ideas 
to present; he learns the preferences of the author by 
the length of time he stops and stares; he resents, a 
once did the pull away from the toy-shop window, 
hurried along from a topic in which he h 
terest; and, in the end, he 
the author has to say 


s he 
being 
as special in- 
agrees or disagrees with what 


about the journey, but, even here, 
he may have quite individual reasons for doing so. 


Think what an author takes on when he writes an 
article. Every person who reads his article gets some- 
thing slightly or greatly different from it, like the child 
invited for a walk. The critics write reviews. The 
author gnashes his teeth. ‘They miss my POINT,’ he 
cries, ‘Don’t they know what I mean when I say, og ue 
‘Didn’t they see what I said in the fourth paragraph?” 

Sometimes the author is tight: they missed his 
point. Sometimes the critics are tight: he doesn’t ex- 
press himself well; he doesn’t organize clearly; he makes 
it hard for the reader, 

The ideal would be an author who knew how to 
make himself clear, and a reader who knew how to read 
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the author’s signals. To reach that ideal, both author 
and reader need to understand the ideas and thought 
patterns with which they both have to work. Where 
do those ideas come from? How are those thought pat- 
terns developed? 


Paradigm of Thought Patterns 
Sensory Impressions 
of 
Objects and Living Organisms 
in patterns of 
Events and Situations 
with 
Thought and Feeling Predispositions and Reactions 
and 
Awareness of 


Whole-Part Cause and Sequential Comparison and Coordinate 
Relation- Effect Relation- Contrast Subordinate 
ships Relationships ships Relationships Relationships 
Leading to the Development of 


Classifi- Proced- 


Laws & Generali- Summari- Definition 
cation ures 


Principles zations zation 
Supported by 


Examples Elaboration Application 


es you some idea of what 
goes on in a human being as the world buffets him. 
Through his eyes, cars, nose, and touch, he receives sen- 
sory impressions of the animate and inanimate objects 
in his environment. These objects may appear in a 
pattern of events or in certain situations (framed, as it 
were, in time or place). With regard to these objects, 
events and situations, the brain does not serve as a filing 
cabinet. Certain attitudes and feelings which the 
human being has developed from previous experience 
or which are immediately formed in response to pleasant 
or unpleasant sensations influence the reception. Strong 


The paradigm above giv 
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feeling against something, for example, may cause a per- 
son to ignore it or, on the other hand, to be aware of 
nothing else in a situation. Awareness, then, is more 
than a faithful copy of the world in the person’s mind. 
Parts of existence are magnified or distorted by the per- 
son’s feelings and thought—to the point of blotting out 
or minimizing others. 

Now, we might say, the brain is left with all sizes 
of observations, some magnified, some distorted, reduc- 
ed, some rubbed out. What happens? Normally, un- 
less the person has been educated to be a rubber stamp, 
a spewer of the spewed, he becomes aware of certain 
relationships among these observations. He ‘tums 
things over’ in his brain: 

Whole-part Relationships. A frog is not just a frog. 
The leg is part of it. 

Cause and Effect Relationships. The rain did not 
come from nothingness. There were clouds in the sky. 
The river did not rise by magic. It was filled with rain 
from all over the countryside. 

Sequential Relationships. Something happened at 
ten o'clock, something else at eleven. In the life process 
there is first the egg, then the tadpole, then the frog. 
The towns that you pass on the road from Delhi to 
Agra are first—, then—, then—, 

Comparison and Contrast Relationships. These two 
cars are both Ambassadors (comparison), But (con- 


trast) one is white and one js grey. The bird has a 
nest, but I have a house. 


Coordinate-subordinate Relationships. My father 
and Madan’s father both live in this village, but the pan- 
chayat runs it. These two wheels tum on this axle in- 
dependent of each other; dependent on the axle. They 
are held on by pins on either end (dependent on pins). 
Of dog and cat, the bark belongs only to the dog, the 
purr only to the cat. ‘The dog is not a cat, The cat 
is not a dog. 
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The awareness of these various kinds of relation- 
ship among the observations can lead to certain kinds 
of products: 

Laws and Principles. Everything has a cause. Nothing 
is put into motion wtthout the application of some 
force. 

Generalizations. (These pertain to the immediate 
data, whereas laws and principles are the result of many 
such data and generalizations. ) Rain helps my garden. 
Summarization. ‘These plants need good soil, mois- 
ture, and sunlight. 

Definition. A nest is a home of a bird. 


Classification. ‘The waters of this river are used for 


irrigation and for the production of electricity. (Uses 
.) Man and the 


of water: (a) irrigation, (b) clectricity 
whale are both mammals. (Mammals: (a) man, (b) 
whale.) 

Procedures. 
assemble the ingredients. .  - - 


Third, etc.) . i 
Once these products of the mind are established, 


the mind continues to find utility in them, the need 
to defend them, and evidence of their validity. In ex- 
position of them to others, the writer makes use of 
examples (just as I have done immediately above), 
elaborates them (just as I have done m presenting the 
material following the paradigm), and applies them 
when necessary or desirable. S 
Examples. As an example of the principle that ‘Every- 
thing has a cause, the writer may say that a bird flies 
away when you approach because it fears what you may 


do. 


The first step in making this cake is to 
Next....- (First, Second, 


As an example of the generalization, ‘Rain helps 
my garden,’ the writer may say that his beans grew an 


inch overnight after a good rain storm. 
Elaboration. To elaborate on the idea that plants need 


good soil, the writer may suggest the kinds of soil he 
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considers good, the nutrients which should be in the 
soil, for certain kinds of plant. 

To elaborate the idea of a nest’s being the home of 
a bird, the writer may say that there the bird lays its 
eggs, feeds its young, and keeps them until they are 
ready for an independent life; there the bird returns at 
night or on a stormy day. i 

To elaborate the first step in making the cake, the 

writer will list the ingredients to be assembled and their 
quantities with perhaps even specific recommendations 
of brand names. 
Application. If the writer applies the principle that 
‘Everything has a cause,’ to the presence of flies in the 
screened house, he will have the reader consider how 
the flies could have got in, what had been open or con- 
taminated, who had been responsible, how it might be 
prevented. 

To follow the thoughts of a writer, then, is to fol- 
low the possibility of his doing one of the fourteen or 
more different things with the data he has at his dispo- 
sal. (Because my brain is not the ultimate brain in the 
world, I am supposing that my paradigm is not a per- 
fect statement. You may improve upon it.) Unfortu- 
nately, he does not Say at every turn, ‘Now 
a principle.... Now Tm expressing my feelings about 
it... Now I’m presenting an analogous situation, using 
my powers of comparison...’ and so forth. The reader 
has to sense these directions, 

‘Why should he sense them?’ you ask. “Why 
doesn’t he just read along, and follow as though led 
with a rope around his neck?’ Well, for one thing, he 
would accept without question what the author had 
said. He would not see how the author had arrived at 
his conclusion. He would not know what was impor- 
tant to remember from the material he had read. In 


short, he would read the way most adults today have 
read all their lives, to the world’s sorrow. 


I’m stating 
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‘Oh’ say you, ‘but I belong to the new generation, 
I have learnt to read for the main idea of every para- 
graph.’ That is very nice, and you and your teachers 
should be very proud. However, the main idea of a 
paragraph is not always the important thing to remem- 
ber. The reporter writes, ‘Country X has cut off dip- 
lomatic relations with Country Y. That is his main 
idea. Is, that what you should remember about that 
paragraph? Does it do you any good to know only 
that? ‘The important news is buried further on: the 
reason for the action. Only if you know the reason 
can you hope to improve a rapidly deteriorating situa- 
tion. Perhaps arbitration can prevent armed conflict, 
but not unless you exhume the reason buried in that 
paragraph. í 

Again, suppose you read, ‘There are seven danger 
signals of cancer. Is that enough to do you any good? 
It is the main idea of the paragraph. But the impor- 
tant news is not one summary sentence but seven vital 
points. 

With examples as grim as the threats of war and 
death, perhaps you are now willing to follow along on 
my rope! (I have, by the way, made a generalization ) 
—'To follow the thoughts of a writer... 18 to follow 
the possibility of his doing one of the fourteen or more 
different things. . answered your one question with 
three flat statements on the effects of docility, which 
you did not challenge, and answered your defence with 
two examples of its fallacy. “To the world’s sorrow’ at 
the end of the second paragraph in this sequence sug- 
gests my attitude—thought and feeling reaction—toward 
the reading behaviour of most adults. If you consider 
my attitude an insult to your father, or yourself, you 
may impetuously reject all that I have said and try to 
find facts to prove that I am wrong. Added to insult 
is the fact that I have made three flat statements about 


the consequences of docility in reading, which I have 
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not supported with facts. If I am not careful, you 
may even throw the book down and refuse to read fur- 
ther. But at least you are an active thinker as you 
read!) 

To report a piece of news —an event 

On Saturday our class went to Ranikhet, We 
rode in a big bus. It was very hot on the winding 
highway and also in Ranikhet. When the bus 
arrived at Ranikhet at one o’clock, we had four 
hours to explore. Some went to the temple, some 
to the shops, but all twenty of us were at the bus 
when it was time to depart. The way back was 
cooler, but too dark to show the mountains. We 
chatted and joked in the dark, 

The writer is reporting an event, starting with a 
summary sentence which tells who (our class), when 
(Saturday) where (to Ranikhet—whence is not stated ) 
and what (went). The next sentence tells how (by 
bus). The why the reader has to gather by clues (Some 
went.... some.... chatted and joked) and summarize 
for himself as pleasure, purchases and information. The 
rest of the paragraph is chronologically organized from 
departure to return. The reader has to deduce for 
himself that it was five o’clock when they were to start 
back, and that it must have been a long tide if the 
writer’s impression was chiefly of darkness. 

The writer has given the reader little on which to 
judge the desirability of such a trip. He reveals his 
own judgment in the words big, very hot, cooler, and 
too dark. If the reader likes bus travel, and does not 
mind being very hot if the compensation is to see tem- 
ples, to shop, and to chat and joke, he may decide to 
go to Ranikhet some day himself. 

The writer makes the reader infer that the senten- 
ces beyond the first are in chronological order from 
words like in a bus—on the highway—when aed 
some went—when time to depart—way back. 
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In planning the paragraph, or at least in thinking 
it as he wrote, the writer was doing something like 
this: 

when we did what 
how we did it 

how it felt 

how long we stayed 
what we did there: (a) some this (b) some that 
how it felt and looked coming back 

what we did on the way back 

The reader catches this plan from the author by 
several means. First, he must recognize a summary- 
news sentence as different from other kinds of senten- 
ces. If the first sentence or the first few sentences of 
an article tell when something happened—who did it— 
perhaps how and why, the reader has a right to expect 
that he is reading a description of an event. An event 
has a beginning and an end, Chronological order is a 
natural expectation (though an author does not always 

der has a ready-made plan 


fulfil it), Therefore the rea made 
of attack in his mind (a mind-set) for this kind of 


material. After he finds out the who, when, where, 
what, why, and how, he keeps mentally asking, “What 
next? What next? Then what? until he has the 
sequence of happenings. 
The brain is as quick as a wink. A great deal 
goes on in the good reader's mind as he takes what he 
wants from the author. Luckily, the good reader keeps 
his thoughts separate from the author’s thoughts, and can 
tell you what the author said and what he, in addition, 
thought, without getting the two sets of data mixed 
up. (Many poor readers forget which was which.) 
With his own purposes in mind, a reader might read 
the news event like this: 
On Saturday our class went to Ranikhet, 
(Hmmm. Might want to go myself sometime. 
How was it?) We rode in a big bus. (Might be 
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in, eh?) It was very hot on the winding highway 
ae) a in Ranikhet. (Ohoh, hot and twisty. I 
could get sick on that kind of road. What about 
Ranikhet?) When the bus arrived at Ranikhet at 
one o'clock, we had four hours to explore. (Won- 
der how long it took to get there? Long, hot 
trip, I'll bet. Well, what was good about Ranikhet?) 
Some went to the temple (Not all together—you 
could do what you wanted), some to the shops 
(Fun—tourist traps?) but all twenty of us (Oh, 
twenty went—lots of room on the bus, but the bus 
not held down very well over the bumps) were 
at the bus when it was time to depart. (Pretty 
good record. Usually there are stragglers. May 
be there wasn’t much to see. May be it was too 
hot to walk around much. Then what?) The 
way back was cooler (Ah, that’s nice), but too 
dark to show the mountains, (What a shame for 
the people with cameras, So what?) We chatt- 
ed and joked in the dark, (There was good morale 
in spite of two disappointments—the heat and the 


darkness. Td like to know more about Ranikhet 
before I decide to go.) 


In summary (I am si 
active reader of a news 
summary statement of a 
to the basic questions 


gnalling summarization), the 
article is able to distinguish a 
n event, to look forthe answers 
(who, etc.) in it, to pick up 
the clues to time change in a chronological account 
(first. .then.. . after. -by evening. .., etc.) and to re- 
member those events in order. Tf he has- a purpose of 
his own (such as going to Ranikhet himself someday ) 


or if a teacher has set one for him (‘Read this to see 
that you would want to know in 


addition to what the 
author has told you.’) He will ask additional questions 
of the material and react to what he finds with thoughts 
and feelings of his own, 
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To classify (diagram) 
The lake town of Nainital has two centres. 

One is around the south end of the lake and is 
called Tallital. There is a bus station where tour- 
ists arrive and depart. The other centre is Mallital 
at the upper and opposite end of the lake. It 
contains a sports area and a theatre, and many 
shops. 

The author of this paragraph wanted to make his 
reader aware of the fact that Nainital had two centres of 
activity, one at the northern end of the lake and one at 
the southern, to give the names of each, and to tell 
something of the character of each. The key to his 
purpose (classification ) lies in the first sentence. The 


lake town of Nainital has two centres. In the readers 


mind, as in the author's mind, there should be some- 


thing like this: 


Nainital 


as 


> 


The stimulus of this ‘town... chas....two centres’ 
‘What are they?’ If 


should provoke the question: 
you ever studied Latin, you probably remember the 
beginning of Caesars Gallic Wars: ‘All Gaul is divid- 
ed into three parts.” The student who laboured 
through the translation of this sentence should have 
expected to find and remember the names of the three 
parts. (Don’t ask me now; you are forty years too late!) 
As the student reads the paragraph on Nainital, he 
picks up clues to the organization of the author's 
ideas: 
.,.One (of the centres) is around the south end 
of the lake (position) and is called (name of first blank 
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in diagram) Tallital (write it down so that you won't 
forget it). There (in Tallital) is a bus station (what’s 
there) where tourists arrive and depart (use). The 
other centre (the second of two) is Mallital (name to 
write down in the space in the diagram), at the upper 
and opposite (upper perhaps means the water enters 
this region of the lake, opposite means opposite of the 
south end, so north) end of the lake, It (Mallital) 
contains (what’s there) a sports area (entertainment) 
and a theatre (entertainment), and many shops (pur- 
chasing). (Tourists come in at one end and spend 
most of their time at the other, probably.) 

The diagram, filled out in the readers mind or 
notebook, should look something like this: 


Nainital 


Tallital South end Lake 


North and Mallital 
Bus Station 


Sports area Theatre Shops 


He should be able to answer 
Where is Nainital situated? Wh 
the centres? Where are these 
each centre? From the sheer bones of his diagram he 
can easily produce these answers. He can do it be- 
cause he has visualized or written down 
the author has dictated, and because he has been able 
to profit by key words such as two, one, called, there, 
other, opposite, contains. And, of course, the word 


south is unmistakably a word indicating the position of 
the one centre, 


such questions as: 
at are the names of 
centres? What is in 


the diagram 
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Beyond these minimal observations, the reader 
might be required to answer questions which require 
him to see cause and effect (Why do tourists come to 
Nainital?), to draw conclusions (if you were a tourist, 
which end of the lake would be more interesting to 
you, and why), to infer (By what means of transporta- 
tion do some people come to Nainital? More than a 
few people? Why do you think s0?), to interpret 
(What two meanings might the word upper have in 
this context? Which do you think is intended?), to 
project (What else do you think might be at the 
south end of the lake, and why do you think so?). 


To present a sequence (series of steps) 


Going from the bus station to Birla School is 
not so simple as one might think. First, many 
men at the station vie with each other for your 
baggage. When that is finally settled, and you 
have selected your coolies, you still have to decide 
how you, yourself, will go: on foot, on horseback, 
or by dandi. Suppose you decide to go by dandi. 
You will have to select four men who will carry 
the dandi, and make clear to them the destination 
and the fee. Then they start with you up winding 
trails. They make two or three stops on the way, 
to catch their breath. ‘After an hour of riding, you 
finally come to the top of the hill and Birla School. 
The first sentence in this paragraph sets the prob- 
lem (from bus station to Birla School) and states an 
opinion (not so simple as one might think). The 
reader interprets this as meaning that it is in some 
degree a complicated business, going from the bus sta- 


tion to the school. y ; 
The first word in the next sentence (First) signals 
i f giving a series of steps in the 


the author’s intention O 
process of getting from the one place to the other, and 
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the reader sets his mind for a series of steps, each sig- 
nalled (First. . . When. . . Then. . .two or three stops. . . 
After...) in some way, and stated as a series of acts 
(vie... .selected. ..decide. . .select. .. make clear... 
start...make...come..). As the reader reads, these 
pictures come to his mind: 

(1) Men pushing and arguing over baggage. 

(2) You select coolies (men) to carry your baggage. 
(3) You puzzle (Shall I take dandi, horse, or shall 
I walk? 

(4) You decide on dandi. 

5) You pick four men to carry the dandi saying 
(a) This is my destination. (b) This is a fair 
price. 

(6) You get into the dandi and start up the hill. 
(7) The men put you down here. 

(8) The men put you down there. 

(9) Perhaps the men put you down again. 

10) One hour after point 6 you arrive at Birla 
School. 


Note that Point (3) is a three-branched diagram: 


aS 


HOW SHALL I CO? 


| 


on foot by horse by dandi 


But the overall design of the paragraph is a series 
of steps describing transportation from bus station to 
Birla School. The reader is encouraged by the author 
to ‘live’ the experience and So visualize it more clearly, 
by the author’s use of ‘you’. Two problems may block 
the reader: He has to infer that men and coolies are 
used synonymously. Also, if he doesn’t know the mean- 


ing of the word dandi, visualization will be more 
difficult. 


After reading this paragraph, the reader should be 
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able to say what the problem is, what the steps are, 
in correct sequence, and whether and why he agrees with 
the author’s opinion, ‘not so simple’. i 

; When the reader reads ‘Going from the bus sta- 
tion to Birla School is not so simple as one might 
think’, he asks, ‘Why? Then, when he sees, ‘First’, he 
fixes in his mind that this is the first reason, but as he 
reads that sentence and starts the next (‘When’), he 
realizes that this is not only a first reason but a first 
step in a sequence. From that time on, he asks, 
Then, what?...Then what?.. 2 and so on until the 
end of the steps. The active reader has sensed the 
author’s purpose and design, and has set his mind with 
questions suitable to them. 


To express cause and effect 


Some people who came to attend our course 
at Birla School thought that they would get fat 
from so much sitting in class. For this reason, 
they took long walks up and down the trails around 
the school. But whatever they lost in poundage 
on the walks, they gained afterwards. Each walk 
made them hungrier. They ate; more and more. 
When last heard, they were criticizing the dhobi 
for shrinking their clothes. 
The author is dealing with a series of causes and 

effects: sitting causing fear of obesity, fear of obesity 
causing walks, walks causing hunger, hunger causing 
more eating, (unexpressed: more eating causing 
gain in weight, gain in weight causing tightening 
of clothing), tightening of clothing causing criticism of 
dhobi. In the organization of his paragraph, he has done 
something like this: 
| ‘hat some people thought 
what they did about it 
what effect it had 
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why it had that effect 
what they did because of what they thought had 
happened. 

‘For this reason’ is a clue to the -reader that 
the first sentence states a cause, and the next will state 
an effect, an effect of the people’s thought. 

‘But’, in the third sentence, signals a reversal, 
a change of expected direction. The people achiev- 
ed just the opposite effect: obesity, instead of slimness. 
This reversal is emphasized by the use of antonyms, ‘lost’ 
and ‘gained’. 

The reader must know that ‘hungrier ate. ... more 
-+,-More....’ are causes for gain, for the author does 
not give a verbal clue to the fact that these are causes. 

“When last heard’ makes the reader know that the 
end of the story has arrived. It is the author's signal 
that the last of the causes and effects has come. The 
reader has to think what a dhobi’s shrinking of clothes 
has to do with gaining weight. Then he laughs, for he 
is in on a secret with the author. He and the author 
know that the people gained weight, but the people 
still think they are winning the battle of the bulge. If 
clothes are tighter and weight is lighter, obviously the 
dhobi is the culprit. 

This paragraph is much more complicated than 
many paragraphs of cause and effect, for often the 
author will deal with only one cause and one effect. He 
may start with the cause, which the reader recognizes 
as an act or situation or feeling (He struck the desk. 
(or) It was raining heavily, (or) Suddenly she felt 
dizzy.) Then he may or may not signal with an expres- 
sion such as therefore, as a result, consequently. Some- 
times he depends upon the reader’s knowledge of such 
acts, situations, or feelings, to tell him that the next 
part of the paragraph is an effect or consequence. (The 
letter opener rattled on the glass. (or) Streets were 
like lakes. (or) She put her hands to her head.) 
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In reverse manner, the author may start with the 
effect and then tell the cause: 
The letter opener Streets were like She put her hands to 


rattled on the glass. alake. It had her head. She had 
He had struck the desk. rained heavily. suddenly felt dizzy. 


Notice how the change in the verb tells the reader 
that the second, preceding the first, may be the cause 
of the first. That change, and the reader’s own experi- 
ence with cause and effect in life, are the only signals. 

The reader should emerge from reading such a 
paragraph knowing the two events or situations or feel- 
ings, and knowing which caused which. 


To compare or contrast 


The snow-capped peaks of the Himalayas ap- 
pear to be much like other snowy peaks one has 
known. Their ridges loom white above the misty 
atmosphere and the shadows between ridges form 
vertical grays among the horizontal lines of the 
stratus clouds. a oe aese 

But, in the case of other mountains viewing is 
a matter of raising the eyes only slightly above the 
attendant foothills. ‘The peaks we see from Naini- 
tal are shy of the observer, showing only on clear 
days and then only fora short time above the 
cloud bank, Furthermore, the one who looks for 
them, even from a vantage point of 7500 feet above 
sea level, must look halfway up the sky from the 
horizon. The unbelievable height of these peaks 


and the bank of haze bencath them, give the im- 
a supernatural phenomenon, 


pression of a mirage, 
the memory of the 


whose image persists 1m 


observer. . ? 
The author of these two paragraphs ( which might 


have been written as one paragraph, with a turning 
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point at the word ‘But’) has had in mind something 
like this: 

Himalayan peaks much like others (comparison) 

tidges white above mists 

shadows vertical gray 

But (contrast) 

Other mountains a little above foothills 

Himalayan peaks 

not always visible 

high in relation to landscape 

The author expects the reader to see the compari- 
son (much like) in his first sentence, and to sense, 
without signal, that the two points (ridges. ..and sha- 
dows....) support the statement. 

With ‘But’, the author signals a difference, a re- 
versal, and expects the reader to know that the reverse 
of comparison is contrast. He speaks then of other 
mountains, identifying this first point in his second 
paragraph as a feature of other mountains that is not 
true of the Himalayas. When he starts the next sen- 
tence (‘The peaks we see from Nainital’), he expects 
the reader to know that the peaks seen from Nainital 
are Himalayan, and that whatever is said will be con- 
trary to the statement about other mountains. If the 
Himalayan peaks are seen only on clear days and then 
only for a short time, and since this statement is made 


in contrast, the reader must assume that most moun- 
tains can be seen on most da 


course, this is true. 

The words unbelievable, im 
the reader know that the author 
tion to the scene. 
phenomenon 


ys, and, in many cases, of 


Pression, memory make 
is giving a human reac- 
The words mirage and supernatural 


are comparatively used, since, as the rea- 
der knows, the Himalayas are neith 


supernatural phenomenon. 


The reader should derive from this 
that the Himalayan pe 


er a mirage nor a 


1 presentation 
aks are like other peaks one has 
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seen, having white ridges above mists and vertical 
shadows, but that they are different in that they are 
rarely visible, and so high and so separated by mists 
from the rest of the land as to seem unreal. 

The fact that the author put his comparison first 
and his contrast second, along with an emotional punch 
in the words unbelievable and supernatural, suggests 
that he wants the reader to be impressed with the uni- 
queness of the Himalayas rather than with their resemb- 
lance to other peaks. 


(Notice the difference in effect of these two state- 
ments: They look like other mountains, but they are 
higher. They are higher, but they look like other 
mountains.) 


The author's purpose, then, is to pay tribute to 
the uniqueness of the Himalayas, and to transmit some 
of his own wonder to the reader. He does these things 
by means of comparison and contrast. The reader 
must ask himself as he reads: ‘Does this tell how they 
are alike? How they are different?’ 


To enumerate (a..b..c..d..e..) 


We have had to do a lot of work in this course. 
For one thing, there have been the lectures by 
Americans in English, when English English would 
have been hard enough. For another, there have 
been the lectures in Hindi; and since there are 
-many dialects of Hindi, these, too, have been a 
_strain. The instructors have said in a short time 
too much that is important, so that note-taking has 
been difficult. Then there have been readings, 
projects, problems, and discussions. It is a wonder 
that we are still alive. N . 
A paragraph of enumeration contains points whose 
otder is of no particular consequence. In this way it 
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differs from a paragraph of sequence, in which first one 
thing happens, then another, and not the reverse. The 
pattern of a paragraph of enumeration is the pattern 
of a grocery list. There may be logical groupings (all 
the dairy products together, for example), and an order 
among logical groupings, but there does not have to 
be. It is just easier for the reader if things normally 
associated are together. 

The author’s ideas in the paragraph above are or- 
dered in some such way as this: 

Main Idea: We had to do a lot of work in this 
course. 

Proof, job by job: listening to American English 

listening to khari boli and dialectical variations 

taking notes fast 

reading 

doing projects 

solving problems 

participating in discussions. 

Comment on the amount of work (humour of ex- 
aggeration). ‘The first sentence is a statement of 
opinion. The word lot signals this. ‘For one thing’ 
signals the first point. ‘For another’ signals the second. 
The fourth sentence (‘The instructors...) is a state- 
ment of cause and effect, which can be recognized as a 
new point only because it has to do with time and note- 
taking rather than language. ‘Then’ signals another 
point, which turns into a series of four, set off by com- 
mas. 

The last sentence is again opinion, triggered by 
the word wonder. Since the reader knows that few if 
any people die of listening, reading, studying, speaking 
and writing, he recognizes the statement as an exaggera- 
tion. Either the author is overwrought or he intends 
humour, to show that, for all the struggle, he isn’t 
angry, disgusted, or outraged. 


After the first sentence, the reader asks ‘Why’? 
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After ‘For one thing’, he wonders, ‘What else’? 

A thought pattern of enumeration does not neces- 
sarily start with an expression of opinion. It may be a 
statement of fact (“There are seven danger signals of 
cancer’.). Or it may start with enumeration and end 
with a statement or expression of opinion. Or it may 
start with enumeration and let the reader guess what 
all of these concern. Enumeration occurs when the 
author presents a list of items which have a common 
relevancy. How kind he is about signalling his pur- 
pose and his introduction of new points to the reader 
depends upon his writing skill and upon his awareness 
of the reading problem. 


To define (descriptive) 


An Indian is a human being easy to identify. 

He will be light or dark, and have one of many of 
the world’s facial types and body structures. In 
size he will range from tall and thin to short and 
thin, tall and fat to short and fat. He knows three 
or more languages and usually will be found speak- 
ing in the one you don’t know. If a person of 
this description is in India, the chances are good 
that he is an Indian. 

‘An Indian is’ denotes a definition. The word 
easy signals opinion, and the readers reaction should 
be, ‘What makes vou think so? Why?’ The author 
goes systematically through points on the Indian’s ap- 
pearance, size, language, and location. The reader 
should be thinking: colour... facial types... body 
structures. . .size. . . languages. . .country, as he encoun- 
ters these points. The reader's mind sct is: “How does 
he look? What does he do? Where will I find him?’ 
—the kinds of question one would expect to be answer- 


ed ina paragraph of this kind. 
As the reader reads about the Indian’s appear- 
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ance, he thinks, ‘Good heavens! He may look many 
ways.’ When he reads about his size, he thinks, And 
any size.’ When he reads about language, he thinks, 
‘And speaks in several languages.’ The one solace is 
that he will find an Indian in India (among other 
places). Then ‘he realizes that the author has been 
teasing him. It is not casy, it is hard to identify an 
Indian. 


To present a principle 


If you climb high into the mountains, your 
breath becomes short because of the effort of the 
climb and the thinness of the air. If you stay by 
the sea in a cool climate, you will feel brisk and 
strong, prone to walk quickly and think clearly, If 
you are by the sea in a warm climate, the moist, 
warm air may feel oppressive, so that you wish to 
move slowly and are not too eager to exert yourself. 
So, if you travel, you will find in your own reac- 
tions the proof that environm 
things. 

The author of this paragraph wants to make the 
point that environment influences living things, that 
we are to a certain extent creatures of our environment. 
Is a man lazy no matter where he is, or would an indus- 
trious man become ‘lazy’ under the same circumstan- 
ces? The author has used altitude, temperature and 
humidity to make his point. He could as easily have 
used other factors, such as wages, housing, and fear. 
By putting the reader (‘you’) in three different situa- 
tions, and by attributing three different reactions to 
him, the author proves his point. 

The author could have as easily started with his 
principle and followed with his examples: ‘Environment 
influences living things. For example... .’ His purpose in 
starting with the examples might have been to engage the 


ent influences living 
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interest of the reader through the references to his own 
reactions, or to convince the reader of the differences in 
his own reactions, before presenting the principle. In 
the latter way, the author does not have a fight on his 
hands; the reader agrees with him already. It is a com- 
mon technique among propagandists, who, by telling us 
just the right (or wrong) things, get us to draw an 
obvious conclusion with them, without a struggle. 
Sometimes an author gives only one example. Some- 
times he doesn’t give an example at all, but merely ele- 
borates or defends his idea by logic. Full of energy. 
he may present a principle in one paragraph, eleborate it 
in another, defend it in another, and give examples of 


it in another. 
In the paragraph presented above, the reader must 


sce that the first sentence states a situation, an effect, and 
a cause; that the second states a situation and a cause, fol- 
lowed by an effect; and in the third sentence a situation 
and a cause are followed by an effect. (All, by the way, 
start with a hypothetical ‘if’ clause, suggesting a parallel- 
ism.) The ‘so’ in the last sentence predicts a ‘what’: If 
this, so what? ; 
‘Environment influences living things’ has a special fla- 
vour which the reader must learn to recognize as the fla- 
vour of general truth or, at least, of generalization. Each 
one of those words is an abstraction for many specific 
instances. There are many kinds of environment, there 
are many actions that influence, and there are many 
kinds of living things. From the personal, specific you- 
ness’ of the earlier sentences, the author abruptly shifts 
to general terms. The ‘so’ signals a causal relationship be- 
tween the first three instances and the statement at the 
end, because this is true, this is true and this is true, 
therefore this is true. Unless the reader can detect the 
difference between the wording of the general and the 
wording of the particular, and unless he can see the logi- 
cal connection between the two ideas, he cannot be a 
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successful reader of this kind of thought pattern. 
The author's notes may have looked like this: 
Environment influences living things. 


Proof: 
Altitude Tempera- Humidity Effect 
ture 
(a) high (air thin) —_—_ —— Shortness 
of breath 
(b) sea level low ——— vigour 
(c) sea level high high inertia 


The reader will have to be able to answer questions 
such as: What principle have you learnt? What proof 
can you cite for it? The reader's notes, then, cannot be 
too different from the author’, 


To illustrate ( example) 


An interesting example of this influence is the 
rhododendron. In Nainital at 7500 feet, with fog 
and abundant rainfall, this plant grows into a forty- 
foot tree, with bright red blossoms in its crown, 
In Berkeley at 500 feet above sea level with less 
rain but much fog, it may grow to ten or fifteen 
feet as a many branched bush. At an clevation of 
4000 feet in the eastern mountains in the United 
States, where rainfall is plentiful but winters are 
cold, it grows to a height of four or five feet, 

The author takes a Separate paragraph here to illustrate 
the principle he presented in the preceding one. ‘This in- 
fluence’ refers, of course, to the influence of environ- 
ment mentioned in the earlier paragraph. Again he uses 
parallel structure (In Nainital.. In Berkeley. . in the 
eastern mountains...) to signal the three illustrations he 
is giving. As in the preceding paragraph, in which he 
took the reader into three different situations, he has 
taken one thing (the rhododendron) and described its 
condition in three situations. Altitude, rainfall, and tem- 


D 
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perature are the environmental conditions which are the 
variables here. 

The author is working from a mental chart or has 
written down something like this: 


Altitude Rainfall Temperature Effect 


Nainital 7500 ft. abundant (widely 40 
(much fog) varied) ft. tree 
Berkeley 500 ft. light mild 10-15 ft. 
(much fog) bush 
E.Mts. plentiful varied 4—5 ft. 
US  4000ft. (much fog) bush 


The reader, in turn, must either write down or fix 
clearly in his head the data on the variables in the three 
situations, and the variable outcomes. The author leaves 
to the reader the job of determining the potency of each 
variable. 

The fact that this paragraph is illustrative is signal- 
led in ‘An interesting example’. A less considerate author 
-vould have presented the three variations without the 
introductory sentence, and let the reader infer that a 
type of plant growing in three different places is another 
illustration of the effect of environmental differences on 
living things. 

A biology teacher would expect a student to do 
more thinking on these illustrations, to ‘read between the 
lines.” What does an altitude of 7500 feet mean in poten- 
cy of the sun’s rays? How are plants in Nainital protect- 
ed from the heat of the sun as well as the worst of the 
cold? (Much moisture-heavy snow protecting roots 
of plant; fog reduces heat of hot days and protects from 
the coldest air as well.) What, then, does this most 
favourable climate for rhododendrons provide that is less 
true of Berkeley or the eastern mountains? 

The reader should not be intimated by statistics. 
“What part of Nainital is at 7500 feet? Not the town pro- 
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per. What part of Berkeley is at 500 feet? In which 
eastern mountains are these figures true? Surely not in 
the Great Smoky Mountains, named for the vapours 
which shroud their peaks and preserve moisture for lush 
growth. 

The reader may be annoyed by the use of ‘plenti- 
ful’ and ‘abundant’ without numerical interpretation. 
The dictionary indicates that abundant may be thought 
the greater. The reader refers to an atlas to find the rain- 
fall in Nainital as compared with that of West V irginia. 
He feels that the author's loose terminology misrepre- 


sents the situations. His biology teacher is proud of such: 
a die-hard. 


To present evidence followed by interpretation 
(phenomenon - reasons) 


In Delhi when the sky is clear, the nights are 
starry; but in Nainital the sky is crowded with 
many more stars. The reasons for this difference 
may be the amount of electricity which competes 
with the night sky, the clarity of the atmosphere 
at different altitudes, and the collection of impuri- 
ties in the air in a city as compared with that in a 
small town. 

In Delhi when the sky is clear (this is not always 
but must occur some of the time) the nights (it happens 
on several nights, apparently, this is a statement which is 
the result of several observations) are starry (it is a genc- 
ralization in the form of cause and effect). But in Naini- 
tal (not Delhi—this is a second situation, and the but 
suggests contrast) the sky (same old sky) is crowded 
with many more stars (more than what? must be more 
than in Delhi). 

` In the author's head is something like this: 
Statement of contrast: When atmosphere is clear 


i> 
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Place Night sky 
in Delhi Starry 
in Nainital many more stars 


The reader wonders, ‘Why?’ In response the author 
says, “The reasons for this difference (reasons signal the 
reader that causes for the effect are to be described; this 
refers to the previous sentence, and difference recognizes 
the existence of a contrast between the two kinds of 
night sky) may be (you see, he is not sure) . „and then he 
continues to give three reasons, set off by commas and 
expressed in parallel form (the amount... .the clarity 
_...the collection... .) 

The author leaves a good deal of work for the 
reader, for he must think how much electricity is used in 
Delhi as compared with Nainital, how clear the atmos- 
phere should be at 7500 feet as compared with 700 feet 
above sca level, and what the amounts and kinds of im- 
purities might be in the Delhi atmosphere as compared 
with that of Nainital. 

The evidence presented in this illustrative paragraph 
happens to be a contrast, but it might be a comparison 
or a mere statement of fact. It might be a whole para- 
graph of description followed by another paragraph giv- 
ing reasons for it, classifying it, or suggesting a procedure 
by which the reader can create a like phenomenon. 

In the case of the paragraph given here, the reader 
must emerge with the idea that one can see more stars 
in the night sky in Nainital than in the night sky of 
Delhi because in Delhi there are more competing light, 
and more impurities in a city and at the lower altitude. 
However, the author cared much less about Delhi and 
Nainital star-gazing than he did about factors influencing 
the clarity of the earth’s atmosphere. The reasons are 
the variables to which the student must give great 
attention. The author might have used any number of 


examples. 
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So, when an author describes a phenomenon and 
follows it with an explanation, the reader must remember 
that the phenomenon is a means to an end. The teacher 
will hold him responsible for the reasons behind it. 


To present a problem followed by a solution 


One day we had to show some slides in a room 
with many windows. We might have waited un- 
til evening, but then some people would have had 
difficulty going home in the dark. So we asked 
several people to bring blankets to cover the win- 
dows. One person brought a hammer and another 
some tacks to secure the blankets in position. We 
took three solid wooden screens and placed them 
like an open box before the audience. The audi- 
ence was seated with its back to two solid wooden 
doors. In this way the sheet on the middle screen 
was sufficiently shaded to show the slides, 
The author's material looks something like this: 

Problem: to show slides in room with many windows 

Alternative solutions: show by night—no 
show by day —yes 
Need if shown by day 

blankets 
nammer 
tacks 
screens 
sheets 

Arrangement of these in relation to windows and 
audience. 

In the paragraph the first 
lem. The reader must know 
light to be projected on a ligl 
and that daylight in a room 
these requirements. ‘Might ha 


sentence states the prob- 
that slides require a bright 
nt surface that is in shadow, 
of many windows violates 
ve’ in the second sentence 
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signals what wasn’t done, and the ‘but’ gives the objec- 
tion. The reader’s mental ‘So what?’ is echoed in the 
‘So’ which begins the actual solution. The steps in the 
-solution were: 

We asked for blankets. 

(Assumption: these were brought) 

Two people brought a hammer and tacks. 

(Assumption: blankets were tacked up over win- 

dows) 

We set up the screens and seated the audience in 

positions for maximum darkness on sheet. (Assump- 

tion: sheet) 
It remains for the reader to evaluate this solution. Was 
it reasonable, efficient? What would he have done ins- 
tead? 

In this chapter using English examples we have 
noted the major types of treatment of which the brain of 
an English language speaker is capable, and have seen 
the results of these operations in paragraphs of expository 
English prose. Perhaps it is needless to say that each of 
these paragraphs could be condensed into a sentence or 
expanded into a much longer piece of composition. The 
important point for the reader to remember is that the 
unifying element in composition is the author's purpose, 
and that reading is efficient and effective to the extent 
that the reader is able to benefit by the signals which in- 
dicate the thought patterns being used. Expository 
Hindi prose needs similar analysis if readers of Hindi are 
to be helped to understand the thought patterns in that 
language. 


12. 


READING COMPREHENSION 


in As reading is a name for a number of abilities: 


specifically acquired, so comprehension is a conveni- 
ent title given to a list of mental reactions to the printed 
material. When a textbook is being read, both mechani- 


cal and intellectual processes take place. Along with the- 


mechanical process of vision, recognition and reproduc- 
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tion, intellectual processes of recalling, remembering, 
judging, appreciating, evaluating, etc. go on. The pro- 
duct of the mechanical processes is the technique and 
that of the intellectual processes is the comprehension. 

Comprehension carries the understanding of a word 
or a phrase beyond recognition to the understanding of 
the meaning intended by the author.’ This involves de- 
termining the meanings of words in their language setting 
and at the same time linking the meaning into larger lan- 
guage patterns and fusing them to a chain of related 
ideas, usually those that the author had in mind. Under- 
standing a paragraph is not a simple task. It is like solv- 
ing a problem in mathematics where the reader has to 
select, repress, soften, emphasize, correlate and organize- 
all under the influence of right mental set or purpose in 
demand.” 

Whether one is reading for knowledge and informa- 
tion or for sheer pleasure, demand for meaning is central. 
The skills of comprehension are basic to a grasp of the 
meaning. And the degree of understanding depends up- 
on many factors, such as, the difficulty of the passage 
read, the clarity with which it is expressed, the reader’s 
background and past experiences. 


LEVELS OF COMPREHENSION 


At the first level is word indentification where the. 
reader is mainly concerned with recognizing the word ac- 
curately. For example, on reading the sentence Slow and 
steady wins the race, the reader first employs many tech- 
niques (using structural or phonetic analysis and others) 
to get the words accurate. If he has need to figure out 
the word race, he may recall ace and face and then make 


out race. 


1. Russel, D. H. Children Learn to Read Ginn, Boston 1961, p. 106. 
2. Thorndike, E. L. ‘Reading As Reasoning’, Journal of Educational 
Psychology, Vol. 8 No. 6, June 1917, p.329. 
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At the second level the reader is getting a casual im- 
pression of the materials read. He may get a rough idea 
of the passage. Usually this is what happens when one 
skims through the material to find out what happened to 
the hero or how the hero came out in an episode. The 
information he gets at this level may not be very accu- 
rate, 

Literal comprehension of the passage is the next 
level. Here one gets the main ideas by translating the 
meaning of words. To quote the above example, the 
reader gets the idea of the passage that slow and stead- 
fast people can reach the goal faster, or if one goes care- 
fully and with persistence one can win the race. There 
1s a conscious ettort on the part of the reader to get the 
main ideas or the specific detail. 

Next is the interpretative level where the reader goes 
beyond the facts and reads between and beyond the 
lines. One may conclude on reading the above example 
that persistence is the main thing in reaching a goal and 
then wonder if any instance comes to the mind of people 
who had benefitted by persistent effort. Is it not true, 
one may ask oneself, of many people who reach nowhere 
because they do not work on continuously, diligently? 
There are two types of interpretative reading—critical 
and creative. It is creative when a person recognizes the 
implied and inferred meanings, enjoys and appreciates 
the beauty or the humour. It is critical when the rea- 
der is judging, setting a standard of norm, or checking 
to see whether it harmonizes with the sense of Vv 
so on. The reader may acce 
levancy of the material, 

The impact of literature on the personality 
ple is also a higher level of interpretative readin 
one feels he is not the same after reading a book ora pas- 
sage or when the reader changes his actions or attitudes 
or his outlook on life. It is the power of literature on the 
personality of the reader. For example, the impact of the 


| alues and 
pt the ideas or reject the re- 


of peo- 
g when 
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writings of Rousseau and Voltaire on the French Revo-- 
lution or the part played by Uncle Tom’s Cabin in the 
American civil war or the effect of the Gita and other 
religious books on Gandhiji’s life. All these interpreta- 
tive levels may overlap with each other. 


FACTORS INVOLVED IN COMPREHENSION 


A number of studies have been done to outline the- 
different factors in comprehension*. The factors and 
skills that are deemed most important are the following: 

(1) Knowledge of word meaning. This is basic to 
the measurement of the other skills, since to read at all 
one has to recognize words and understand their mean- 
ings. 

£ (2) Ability to select the appropriate meaning for a 
word or a phrase in the light of its contextual clues. This: 
is a measure of reasoning in reading. 

(3) Ability to follow the organization of a passage 
and to identify incidents and references in it. This shows 
the ability to focus on a writer’s explicit statements al- 
most to the exclusion of their implications. 

(4) Ability to select the main thought of the pas- 
sage. This is the ability to identify the author's point of 
view. 

(5) Ability to answer questions that are answered 
in the passage but not in words in which the question is 
asked. This is the ability to figure out from the context 


* Davis, F. B., ‘Fundamental Factors of Comprehension in Reading’, 
Psychometrika, Vol. 9, September 1944, pp. 195-197, 
Pickarz, J. A., ‘Getting Meaning from Reading’, Elementary School 
Journal, Vol. 56, March 1956, pp. 303-307. 
Artely, A. S., ‘An Appraisal of Reading Comprehension’, Journal of 
Educational Psychology, Vol. 34, January, 1943, pp. 55-60. 
Burkart, Ana, ‘Analysis of Reading Abilities’, Journal of Educational 
Research, Vol. 38, February 1945, pp. 430-439, 
Robinson, F. H., and Hall, Prudence, ‘Studies of Higher Level 
Reading Abilities’, Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 32h 
April 1941, pp. 241-252, 
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the meaning of an unfamiliar word or to determine 
which one of the several known meanings is most appro- 
priate in its particular contextual setting. 

(6) Ability to answer. questions on points that are 
specifically mentioned in the passage. This shows the 
ability to grasp the details of the passage. 

(7) Ability to draw inferences from the passage 
about contents. This is the measure of the inductive pro- 
cess. 

(8) Ability to recognize the literary devices used in 
a passage and to determine its tone and mood. This mea- 
sures the specific knowledge of literary devices and tech- 
niques and probably reflects the influence of training in 
the language more than the other components do. 

(9) Ability to determine the writers purpose and 
point of view and to draw inferences about the writer. 
“This is the ability to select the main thoughts in the pas- 
sage and the ability to synthesize the meaning. 

Comprehension is also influenced by the reader’s 
purpose, his interests, his past experiences, his value sys- 
tem, his attitudes, attention given by the reader, and the 
difficulty of the concepts read. Authorities seem to agree 
on these points as the most important factors in compre- 
hension, although here as well, some factors are more im- 
portant than the others. 

The numerous studies on the relationship between 
the general reading comprehension and reading compre- 
hension of a specific nature show that the factors inhe- 
rent in comprehension, though positively correlated, are 
not correlated enough to enable us to say that the ability 
to engage successfully in one type of reading is, by the 
same token, related to the ability to engage successfully 
in another type, or the command of one particular type 
of reading ability influences other types. Gates puts it this 
way, ‘The transfer from one type of reading to another 
is genuine and usually positive, but it is so small that it 
cannot be depended upon to develop desired abilities. 
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They must be specifically developed. We may accept 
with gratitude increments from transfer—but never a 
substitute for direct training.’ These studies show the 
importance of teaching reading specifically in content 
areas. 

The studies regarding the inter-relationship of com- 
prehension skills suggest that word-recognition is a pre- 
requisite to comprehension but it does not guarantee 
comprehension. Also, full recognition of all words in 
a passage is not always necessary for the degree of com- 
prehension required. ‘Experience, background, in- 
terest, and native intelligence partly determine how 
many and which individual words a reader may miss 
and still achieve comprehension. These studies also 
suggest that even though comprehension helps reten- 
tion, retention in itself does not guarantee comprehen- 
sion because one can remember verbally some material 
that he does not comprehend. These studies also point 
out that correlation between the rate of reading and 
quality of comprehension is positive, but not very high. 
So it cannot be interpreted that because a person reads 
fast he necessarily comprehends well. In fact, the good 
reader varies his speed according to the type of material 
and to the purpose of reading. But generally better 
readers are faster readers. These studies also bring out 
that the reader with poor comprehension generally is 
lacking in ‘locational skills’ such as selecting the main 
points, summarizing, making use of the index page, etc. 

It is also pointed out that as comprehension is a 
complex of many skills a reader who has difficulty in 
some aspects of comprehension may not necessarily 
have difficulty with all types of comprehension. 

So it is up to the teacher to discover the strengths 
and weaknesses of her students in comprehension and 


4, Gates, A.I., The Improvement of Rzading (Third Edition), 
Macmillan, New York, 1947. 
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help them accordingly. 
CAUSES AND DIFFICULTIES IN COMPREHENSION 


As reading is a highly intellectual activity, the level 
of intelligence of the reader is a major factor in com- 
prehension. Many poor readers were found to have 
low intelligence quotients. However, this should not 
be interpreted that all retarded readers have low intelli- 
gence, or that difficulty in comprehension is caused only 
by poor mental ability. In fact, some children with 
high I.Q. were found to have difficulty in reading. 
Nevertheless, low intelligence is one of the major fac- 
tors of poor comprehension because of the limited abi- 
lity of the person. 

Undesirable physical factors too contribute to the 
causes of poor comprehension, e.g. fatigue, malnutri- 
tion, inadequate lighting, noisy surroundings, etc. An 
over-emphasis on word-recognition and oral reading to 
the extent of only identifying and sounding out the 
word also causes poor comprehension. By paying too 
much attention to sounding out the words, children 
forget or neglect to pay attention to the meaning. Re- 
marks such as ‘I was only reading and not thinking’ re- 
veal how the child, in his effort to sound out and pro- 
nounce well before the class, forgets the major function 
of reading, viz. getting the meaning. 

Insufficient background of the reader for reading 
a particular selection is also found to be a cause of poor 
reading comprehension. The ideas may be so new that 
the reader will not be able to get the meaning. There 
are no experiences he can recall which will give him 
clues or arouse associations with the subject. Poor lan- 
guage background, lack of readiness to pursue the sub- 
ject, vocabulary deficiency, lack of knowledge of spe- 
cialized vocabulary in the particular subject—all add to 
the poor comprehension. Also in each field the mean- 
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ing of a word is used in a special sense and unless the 
reader knows it, he finds it very hard to get the correct 
meaning. For example, the meaning of the word root 
in mathematics and in Botany. Too many and toa 
difficult concepts when introduced in one passage also 
create problems in comprehension. 

Poor concentration, lack of motivation, emotional 
factors are also reported as causes for poor comprehen- 
sion. 

Lack of ability to generalize is often found to be 
another cause especially in social studies, where skills in 
reading depend to a large extent on the degree to which 
the reader can arrive at sound conclusions and on the 
extent to which one can detect the errors in reasoning. 

Failure to adjust reading techniques to the purpose 
and types of materials read is also found to be a cause 
of poor reading comprehension. If the reader uses the 
same technique for reading a science textbook that he 
uses for a novel, to get a specific detail and to get a gene- 
ral idea, naturally he can expect problems in compre- 


hension. 


DEVELOPING COMPREHENSION IN READING 


The following are some suggestions for developing 
different types of comprehension skills: 
(1) To improve vocabulary teachers can 
` (a) extend vocabulary lessons over the year 
b) help children make use of context clues 
(c) help children use the dictionary 
(d) use different approaches for teaching vocabu- 
lary, such as, teaching subject-matter words, 
showing the connotation and denotation, 
teaching the use of idioms 
(e) use synonyms, antonyms, etc., and stress not 
only the likenesses but also the differences 
(£) make use of phonetic analysis 
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(g) make use of structural analysis. 

To develop the ability to find out the main idea 

teachers may ask students to 

(a) find the main idea of a passage 

(b) select one sentence that expresses the main 
idea of the paragraph from a list of sentences 
given 

(c) state in their own words the main idea of the 
paragraph or selection 

(d) underline the main ideas from each paragraph 
of the whole article after they have read the 
whole 

(e) underline the words that best describe the 
character, action or plot, if it is a story. 

To develop the ability to select significant details 

teachers may list a series of ideas and ask children 

to 

(a) indicate where these ideas are brought out in 
the passage 

(b) suggest which of the series of details support 
the main idea of a selection 

(c) note as many details as possible to support the 
main idea 

(d) answer questions on details in the paragraph 

(e) complete sentences in which words are left out 
for testing the comprehension of details 

(f) match a series of details with a list of ideas. 

To develop the ability to make summaries and or- 

ganize materials some of the following exercises 

may be given. Teachers may ask students to 

(a) make a short report about the selection 

(b) organize the main points as they occur in con- 
text 

(c) group and classify items 

(d) fill in the main topic and the sub-topics 

(e) tell what is wrong with an incorrect outline 
which the teacher writes deliberately 
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(£) arrange in correct order paragraphs dealing 
with one topic given in a mixed-up order 

(g) write headlines for the bulletin board or chart 

(h) make charts giving information about topics 
studied 

(i) study table of contents to note the organiza- 

tion of a book. 

To develop the ability to arrive at generalizations 

and come to conclusions teachers may ask children 

to . : 

(a) make and guess riddles 

(b) check which ones of the several conclusions 

are warranted by data given and explain why 

unsound conclusions are invalid 

tell which of a list of statements are generali- 

zations or to prove that a given generalization 

is unsound 

(d) list facts heard or read that justify. a given 
generalization. : 

To improve the ability to predict outcomes: child- 

ren may be asked to 

(a) look at the picture or context clues 


(c 


< 


(b) state what the outcome of the story is likely 


to be 

(c) indicate on multiple-choice questions what is 
likely to happen 

(d) discuss why a thing happened as they did in 
a story or article 

(e) make up endings for stories, orally or in writ- 
ing. 

developing skills in evaluating what is read child- 

ren may be asked to 

(a) decide whether a story is real or fanciful, giv- 
ing reasons for the answer 

(b) decide upon the purpose of the author 

(c) indicate which statements are relevant and 
which irrelevant to a given purpose 
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(d) locate inconsistencies in a series of paragraphs 

or a longer selection 

(e) think of incidents that illustrate the points 

when reading abstract materials 

(£) notice the cause-and-effect relationship, why 

certain things happened 

(g) indicate which of a series of statements ex- 

press facts only and then to rewrite those that 
are purely factual. 

The above are only a few suggestions to develop 
some of the most important skills in reading compre- 
hension. Comprehensive lists of suggestions for each of 
the skills mentioned are given by Strang, Harris, Robin- 
son, Loban, Deboer, Russell, Gates and many others.* 
Many teachers have found what is popularly called the 
‘S.O.R. 3 method’ to be a very good technique for help- 
ing the children to read with comprehension, Here the 
student may be asked to 

(a) first, survey the material quickly 

(b) second, draw up a series of questions for which 

he wants to find answers relevant to the topic 

(c) then, read the material thoroughly 

(d) next, review the matter again in terms of what 

he wanted to find out, thereby organizing the 
knowledge gained 

(e) finally, recite the main points. 

For example, if a student is required to read a passage 


* Harris, A. J., How to Increase Reading Ability, Longmans Green, 
New York, 1956, Chapters XV and XVI. 
Robinson, F. P., Effective Study, Harper Brothers, New York, 1946.) 
Loban, Walter, et al. Teaching Language and Literature, Harcourt 
Brace, New York, 1961, Chapter V. 
Deboer, John and Dallman, Martha, The Teaching of Reading, 
Holt and Rineharts, New York, 1960, Chapters V and VI, 
Gates, A. I., Improvement of Teaching Reading op. cit, 
Russel, D. Children Learn to Read op. cit. 
Strang, R., McCullough M. C. and. Traxler, Arthur, The Improve- 
ment of Reading, McGraw Hill Book Company, New York, 1961, 
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on Animals, he skims through the material first; then 
he might formulate questions such as 

(a) what type of animals does the passage talk 

about? 

(b) where are they found? 

(c) what are their habits? 

(d) how do people take care of them? etc. 

The accompanying chart overleaf shows the differ- 
ent skills of comprehension and the grade levels at which 


they may be introduced. 
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Skills in Comprehension and Interpretation 
Grade 


Skill 12345678 
Discover a specific fact or facts 


Follow a sequence of ideas or-events 
Events of a story. 
Steps in a process 7 $ 
Cause-and-effect relationships 
Note and recall significant details 
Remember what is read 
Grasp the ideas as presented 


Summarize and organize important ideas. 


Gather, assemble, and organize ideas on a 
problem 
Follow directions given in reading material 
Read critically and evaluate what is read 
Anticipate outcomes 
React to the mood or tone of a selection 
Recognize emotional reactions and 
motives of story characters 
Consider ideas in the light of one’s 
knowledge and experiences 
Draw inferences from a passage 
Distinguish between statements of 
fact and opinion 
Examine the support of statements 
made 
Reach broad generalizations and 
conclusions 
Read for main ideas 
The general meaning or significance of 
the selection 
The main idea of a passage 
The main idea of a paragraph 
Read to make comparisons 
Comparison of two or more versions 
of a story 
Comparison of two or more printed 
sources of information 
Grasp the organization of what is read 
The large thought divisions of a 
selection 
The structure of paragraphs 
The design of a writing 


Placement of Comprehension and Interpretati ilifaa: 
Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, U.S.A, | ation abilities: 


CONSIDERATIONS IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF A 
READER SERIES 


T ME was when a person interested in developing a 
series of books through which children might learn 
to read simply said to himself, ‘What method of instruc- 
tion do I believe in?’ and ‘What stories did I enjoy 
as a child? The answers to these two questions gave 
him the approach and content for his series. It is still 
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possible to develop a reader series in this way, but not 
for persons who know the newer discoveries and practi- 
ces in the teaching of reading. What, then, might be 
called an enlightened approach to the development of 
a reader series? 

Probably the reason for much criticism of the 
existing readers is that the task requires almost super- 
human abilities. One must consider the expert know- 
ledge of many fields: What would a sociologist say 
about the kinds of material to be used? What would 
the psychologist say about the methods and the content? 
What would the linguist say about the varieties of 
language used and the methods employed? What 
would the reading specialist say? What would the 
oculist say about the size of type, the spacing, the illus- 
trations, from the standpoint of legibility and reader- 
fatigue? What would the literature specialist say about 
the content? What would the artist say about the art 
education being given through the illustrations? What 
would the evaluation expert say about the way skills 
are tested and used? What would the economist say 
about the impressions given of various occupations— 
agriculture, business, government, and industry? What 
would the village parent say about the stories used; the 
city parent? 

It would be easy enough if it were not for three 
unfortunate facts: (1) Usually it is impossible to ob- 
tain expert opinion in all of these fields, (2) All experts 
in a given field do not agree; a person may please one 
expert and outrage all the others. (3) The desires of 
one expert in one of these fields are somewhat opposed 
to those of other experts in the other fields and so it 
is not possible to please everyone completely; a com- 
promise must be made. A reader series is a result of 
many decisions to reconcile differences. Whatever the 
decisions, it will inevitably be a target for criticism from 
many sources. If it were not of utmost importance for 
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millions of children to learn to read successfully, no 
one would be so foolish as to put himself in the posi- 
tion of a veritable duck in a shooting gallery. 

Probably it should be said here that even a person 
who does not consider all these things, unconsciously 
makes decisions about them. For example, if the book 
contains only stories of the past, the compiler has un- 
consciously turned children’s minds to the past. Is 
the past the only thing worth reading about? Should 
the present be completely unrepresented? Is the domi- 
nant Indian point of view to be, ‘We had a wonderful 
past’? 
The following are some of the considerations 
which are involved. 


VALUES 

If it is true that one is a product of all that he 
has experienced, it is important that the ideas received 
from the reader designed: for children in a democratic 
nation should be consonant with the ideals of that 
nation, How can those ideals be determined? Accord- 
ing to contemporary Indian writings, the various 
peoples of India have various sets of values—principles 
by which they live. The problem is to identify those 
values which are best for the achievement of the goals 
of this nation. 

One educator when approached about this ques- 
tion said, “We should educate children to know that 
they have certain duties and certain rights; that they 
must follow certain hygienic practices and maintain 
good health; that in their dealings with other people 
they must be sincere, honest, tolerant and able to 
adjust to new conditions; and that as scholars and ob- 
servers of life, they must develop a scientific attitude.’ 
Would you agree with him? 

Some of the values gathered from literature are as 


follows: 
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Habits of work: 
ambition 
working directly towards a goal 
having a challenging objective 
acceptance of hard work as consonant with 
education (not education as a way out of 
exertion ) 
resourcefulness 
Habits of Thought: 
thinking for himself 
reasoning things through 
experimenting 
investigating 
hoping for a better life which he himself 
makes possible 
Social Attitudes and Behaviours: 
sharing (generosity of spirit) 
cooperating 
feeling responsibility for the welfare of others— 
seeing his role beyond self-maintenance 
respecting the property of others 
respecting parents 
respecting laws 
respecting work—a job well-done 
The social studies syllabus recently published by 
the Department of Curriculum, Methods, and Text- 
books of The National Council of Educational 
Research & Training stresses such values as: 
mutual understanding and trust 
cooperative effort for effecting change in 
the pattern of living 
acceptance of responsibility to group 
dedication to the preservation of freedom of 
India 
obedience to law and order, authority 
appreciation of and respect for elders, teachers 
care of personal and public property, natural 
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resources 

respect for people of varied religions and 

cultures in India. 
= Values have to do not only with behaviours and 
attitudes within the nation but with the relation of 
India to the rest of the world. Indians with vast 
experience who have also held responsible positions in 
government have ideas to offer on national integrity, 
non-violence, arbitration of differences, and the block- 
ing of aggression. Consultation of the works of Gandhi, 
Nehru, and Radhakrishnan, for example, should be 
productive of a list of values subscribed to by these 
outstanding Indian leaders. 

One may ask how values are expressed in the 
stories, poems, Or other literary forms which may be 
included in a reader serics. Here is an example: There 
is a story of a man who beat his donkey cruelly. The 
donkey could do nothing about this, but he could 
stand the punishment no longer. So he decided to 
dress himself up in a tiger skin and frighten his master. 
This he did. His master was thoroughly frightened. 
However, his master noticed the donkey’s hooves pro- 
truding from beneath the pelt. In a rage he whisked 
off the disguise and gave the donkey the beating of his 
life. 

Now, one might include such a story in his book, 
saying that it expressed the value that one should not 
be deceitful, whatever the provocation. Unfortunately, 
however, the story indirectly condones cruelty to ani- 
mals. Should children grow up to think it is all right 
to torture the animals who bear their burdens and give 
them sustenance? Many favourite old stories in this 
manner condone cruelty, killing, theft, as means to 
desirable ends. It is necessary to analyse the classics 
carefully if the selection of stories is to support, rather 
than detract from, national values. 
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‘VOCABULARY 


When anything new is to be learnt, ordinarily 
the teacher tries to minimize the difficulties which may 
impede the learning. For example, if a father is teach- 
ing his son to ride a bicycle, he will ordinarily choose 
level ground and a place without other trafic. In 
learning to read, the same principle holds. Everything 
‘should be made easy for the hard job of reading the 
symbols. For this reason the reader starts with words 
whose meaning the child knows well, words he has not 
only heard but has spoken himself, words he knows 
how to use, words representing things in his own 
experience. 

Later, when the child has learnt to read material 
‘of this sort and now knows many words, words that he 
has never himself used and words which he has never 
heard or seen may be used in sentences which employ 
the words he knows. If each unknown word is but- 
tressed with words he knows and is used in such a way 
as to reveal the meaning of the unknown word, the 
child can learn the new word—both its form and its 
meaning. In this way the reader series can advance 
from the child’s spoken vocabulary to a broader vocabu- 
lary. 

Hence there are a few very important questions 
about vocabulary which the author must settle: 


(1) What is the spoken vocabulary of young children ? 

If the author is writing the books for a village, he 
must find out the vocabulary of children in that village. 
If he is writing for a city or state, he must sample the 
vocabularies of children of this more varied background. 
If he is writing for several states, he must sample the 
vocabularies of children from those states and determine 
the words common to the experience of all those child- 
ren. If he finds that a certain word is necessary to his 
book but is not found in the common vocabulary of 
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the children for whom the book is designed (perhaps 
they use twenty different dialect words in place of the 
one in the prescribed language), he may use it and re- 
commend to the teacher ways of having the children 
use the word in meaningful speaking activities prior to 
the reading of that story in the book. 


(2) How does this spoken vocabulary develop from one 
level to another ? 

If the author is designing material for the first five 
standards in the primary school, then he needs to sam- 
ple the vocabulary of children of those standards. He 
may do it by tests, by interview, by taking stenographic 
notes on the informal conversation of children. What- 
ever he finds will present a problem. If about forty 
per cent of children in the first standard drop out of 
school at the end of the school year, it can be supposed 
that probably the remaining children are the more able. 
Therefore the sampling at higher standard levels re- 
presents a select population. If a new reader series 
makes possible the promotion of more children to the 
second and higher standards, then perhaps children of 
Jess linguistic facility will be in school at those higher 
levels. Perhaps whatever is put into the books at the 
higher levels should be easier than what the present 
sampling would suggest. On the other hand, if the 
reader series is planned better, perhaps children will 
be better readers and more advanced in vocabulary at 
the higher levels. This is just one of the knotty prob- 
lems facing the author. 


3) What are the vocabulary demands of the curriculum 
at successive levels ? 

The author needs to sample books in social stu- 
dies, health, science, etc., to see what children are re- 
quired to read in those fields in the different standards. 
Certain technical words are not the responsibility of 
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the reader, for it is inefficient and impossible to intro- 
duce all such words in the time given to reading ins- 
truction. The teacher must deal with science words in 
science lessons. But the general vocabulary of the text- 
books in the content fields must be sampled, so that 
the author of the reader series can introduce as many 
of these as possible. 

It is quite possible that textbooks in the content 
fields have not always been carefully designed in voca- 
bulary, that actually the general vocabulary used is too 
dificult and should be simplified in revisions of the 
textbooks, ‘This too the author should consider as he 
decides what to include in vocabulary in his reader 
series. 


(4) What standard vocabulary is the goal of the reader 
series? 

The author must also decide upon the vocabulary 
which is his ultimate goal. For example, if the langu- 
age used is Hindi, khari boli? The Hindi of business 
or the Hindi of poets? Whatever his decision, he must 
choose from that standard the words he will most cer- 
tainly try to introduce in his reader series, and keep 
them ina list to which he constantly refers as he 
chooses the language for the various levels. 


(5) How often must a word be repeated to be remembered? 


Words are learnt by being seen in many contexts, 
and being seen frequently enough after the first learn- 
ing so that they are remembered. If the word is a very 
useful one it will naturally occur many times without 
special effort on the author’s part. However, a less 
useful word will require planning for its reappearance 
in later lessons in a book or series of books. 

‘Basal reader’ series in the United States repeat a 
new word deliberately three or more times in the story 
in which it first occurs, there are further repetitions in 
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the remaining stories in the book, and still further deli- 
berate ones in the succeeding books. ‘Thus a child not 
only leams a word but has deliberately planned help 
in retaining it. 

Many readers used at present in India do not prac- 
tise the repetition of words introduced. While they 
introduce a great many words (many more than a com- 
parable book with planned repetitions), many of the 
words are not retained by the child, and many are not 
seen enough to be remembered as an instantly recogniz- 
able, total form. 

Experiments in classrooms with some of the actual 
stories from the proposed reader series can show whether 
or not the word-load is too great or too small, the repe- 
titions sufficient or not. 


(6) What policies are desirable in regard to choice of 
words ? 

(a) Suppose children use a word which is not 
considered acceptable in the adult vocabulary. Should 
it be used because it is natural? Should it be eliminated 
because it will further embed a bad habit? Should its 
use be avoided? For example, a natural use of English 
is shown in this exchange: ‘Are you coming with us?’ 
‘No, I am’t going.’ The question is: Should ‘ain’t’ be 
used? Should it be left out (‘No’)? Or should it be 
circumvented (‘No, I don’t want to.’)? 

(b) Suppose there is a word like ‘up’, in English, 
which has many meanings and many uses. Should all 
‘the common uses be introduced, together or separate- 
ly? If separately, in what sequence? One reader series 
in the United States which introduces ‘up’ in its first 
book uses ‘up’ in one story in the expression ‘up the 
steet’, in another story uses it in ‘up the stairs’, in 
another in ‘hold me up to the drinking fountain’, yet 
in another with the balloon that ‘goes up’. 

(c) What responsibility will the author take for 
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the fullness of meaning of words like home or democra- 
cy or camel? In a story he may introduce one kind of 
home. But will he suggest that the teacher develops 
the idea of home in a discussion of different kinds of 
homes which human beings and other animals have? 
Will the teacher ask what children think of when they 
think of home (warmth, comfort, kindness, help, a 
place of their own, etc.)? For democracy will the story 
or the teacher deal with its various manifestations? For 
camel will the story or teacher do more than define a 
camel (what it looks like, what it can do, how it works, 
what it needs to live, what its habits are, what sounds 
it makes, how its hair feels, what uses man has made 
of it)? 

(d) Should words for the first book be chosen only 
for their presence in the spoken vocabulary or also be- 
cause they are easily written, because they are useful 
in teaching certain letter sounds and certain principles 
of word structure? Will some words have to be included 
because they are common, despite the fact they are 
hard to write or are irregular in structure? To what ex- 
tent should an old story be altered in wording to suit 
the controlled vocabulary? Are there some words which 
the flavour of the story demands? 


THE LANGUAGE 


The characteristics of the language in which the 
books are to be written is another consideration. What 
experiences with the language should the child have 
through the medium of the readers? What distinc- 
tions in vocabulary should be sampled? For example, 
English has many prepositions to suggest relationships, 
while Hindi has relatively few, depending upon con- 
text to designate which of several meanings a given 
preposition (or postposition) has. On the other hand, 
Hindi has special words to designate the relationships 
within the family, whereas English has to resort to 
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descriptive terms to designate which grandfather, which 
uncle, which cousin of which sex is meant. 

The variations in verb-form may include separate 
forms for different sexes, degrees of respect, number 
(singular or plural), person, and tense. Which of these 
should be taught first? How many of them are com- 
mon enough to be included in the primary series? 

What forms do the nouns take? Are there types 
of nouns in regard to structure (prefixed, suffixed, 
compounded)? What are the relationships among 
nouns (abstraction, generalization, specific, part etc.) 
What of adjectives and adverbs? Can they be classi- 
fied by form and what aspects of life do they reflect or 
mean? Which of these are most crucial to the primary 
vocabulary? Which are used extensively enough to 
deserve a place in the first book in the series? 

What words operate as conjunctions? What rela- 
tionships do they establish between two sets of ideas? 
Which ones are worthy of early introduction because 
of their extensive use? Which ones might be delayed 
until later books in the series? 

What sentence structures are common in the 
language? What are the grammatical rules to be ob- 
served; what grammatical habits are to be established in 
the learner? Which of these sentence structures are 
common enough and simple enough to be included in 
the first book? 

What words common among young children are 
not used in adult life? Which of these should be used 
in the carly books in the series? If they are used, when 
should the standard substitution be made? With what 
formal uses of language should the child become ac- 
quainted? For instance, should he learn a more res- 
pectful way of addressing adults than he is perhaps ac- 
customed to using in his home? 

A special problem arises in different forms to be 
used in addressing respected persons, children, em- 
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ployees, and animals. Are these distinctions appro- 
priate in the textbooks of a democracy? If not, will 
the conversational material in the books seem unnatural 
to the reader? Another decision for the author! 

What sounds and sound-sequences are characteris- 
tic in the language? Which ones are difficult for 
children? If a child speaks a different mother-tongue, 
what sounds will be hard for him to hear and produce? 
Which common words contain these sound elements? 
What positions do the speech organs take for their 
production? 

What punctuation marks or other forms used in 
the written form of the language, should be introduced? 
-In what order? 

What are the shapes of the written symbols in the 
language? Can they be classified in regard to ease of 
writing? Can they be classified in regard to frequency 
of occurrence? 

What larger units than the sentence (paragraphs 
chapters, etc.) are used in the language? How are they 
designed? What clues does the author give the reader 
to this design? For example, in English, the words 
first, second... last are some of the clues frequently 
given in the enumeration of items which are either 
parallel in classification or are in chronological order. 
KINDS OF THINKING TO BE FOSTERED 


Reading is a thinking process. The reader must 
be able to think with the author and bring his own 
thoughts to bear on the subject. If the child does not 
have experience in hearing logical and chronological 
presentations (telling a story, adding to a discussion ) 
he brings an undisciplined mind to the reading act 

Fact reading and the answering of questions by 
repeating what has been read fosters accurate reading 
but militates against thoughtful reading. People in a 
democracy must read thoughtfuly, evaluatively. Teachers 


? 
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can encourage such reading habits with questions and 
tasks which require different types of thinking about 
what has been read or is about to be read. 


Therefore, the author of a reader series must plan 
the kinds of thinking which he finds are possible in 
the language with which he is dealing, the literary forms 
which it has produced. His selection of materials for 
his books will be partly determined by their stimulation 


of thought. 


Are the literary forms of his language such as these? 
letters 
business 
informal 
informational material 
events 
logical exposition 
instructions 
stories 
poems 
dramas 


Are the types of thinking possible in his language 
and in these types of literary form, such as these? 


generalizing 

summarizing 

classifying 

seeing relationships 
whole-part 
subordinate-coordinate 
chronology or sequence 
cause and effect 
comparison and contrast 
relevance 

predicting outcomes 

drawing conclusions 

evaluating is 
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ATTITUDE TOWARD READING TO BE FOSTERED 


A reading programme is a failure if the child who 
is taught to read never reads. A reading programme is 
a failure if the child thinks of reading as only word- 
calling and the imitation of a teachers expression. A 
reading programme is surely a partial failure if the 
child does not learn to value his culture and to appre- 
ciate well-written material in his language. 

Therefore it is important to consider what attitudes 
towards reading should be fostered: 

reading as entertainment 
as literature 
as information 
as provocative of thuoght and action 
as a bridge of time and space 
as communion with the best artists and 
the best minds in the history of the so- 
ciety and the world. 

Once these attitudes are determined, the author of 
a reader series must plan ways in which these attitudes 
are to be fostered. If he leaves this planning until the 
readers are completed, he may find that the contents 
and the teaching activities actually militate against the 
desired attitudes. If he plans ahead, he will see to it 
that suggestions are made to the teacher to read aloud 
well-selected literature for children, that materials for 
the books will be chosen partly for their literary quality 
and depth of meaning, that supplementary reading 
material will be published or, if already available, re- 
commended so that children will use their reading skills 
and develop the habit of reading for various purposes. 

As an example of the practical meaning of this 
concern, suppose the author wishes children to know 
that different authors have different points of view and 
different sets of facts to offer, and that a reader who 
would defend himself against narrowly-conceived pro- 
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paganda must read more than one author on a subject 
and compare the ideas and'weigh the validity of each 
opposing set. If this is the wish of the author, should 
he not put into his books occasionally two or more 
compositions on the same subject but by different 
authors? Should he not direct the teacher to ask 
questions about the ways in which the selections differ, 
why the authors came to different conclusions or why 
the reader did, and what more needs to be known be- 
fore a judgement can be made on the rightness or 
wrongness of their views? 

Suppose, the author wishes children to read be- 
yond the surface of a story, to make, as it were, depth 
plunges to deeper meanings should he not, then, choose 
a story that has a deeper meaning? And should he not 
suggest that the teacher ask questions beyond the sur- 
face? If the story is of the crow who had something 
to eat and the fox who wanted it, should the teacher 
be satisfied with the answer that the story is about a 
crow who lost his food because the fox asked him to 
sing? Why did he listen to the fox and forget his 
food? Our foes may flatter us to our misfortune. Our 
foes may win something from us by preoccupying us 
with something else. One of the methods of decep- 
tion is an appeal to vanity. Pride goeth before a fall. 
What personal instances of this truth can we think of? 


CHILDREN'S INTERESTS 


Children learn to read more easily if the material 
is meaningful to them and if they are interested in the 
ideas and/or the way the ideas are expressed. Therefore, 
books which deal with ideas familiar and interesting to 
children will be more successful teaching tools than 
books which deal with ideas unfamiliar and uninterest- 
ing from the children’s point of view. 

Children’s interests are determined partly by the 
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environment and partly by biological needs as children 
mature. A six-year-old has different interests from 
those of an eight-year-old. In some countries, sex, so- 
cio-economic status, age, ability, culture and the educa- 
tional level of the parents strongly influence the in- 
terests of children. It is important to know what is 
true of Indian children. Studies so far made in India 
have been too limited in sampling and/or too specializ- 
ed in method to provide the data the author needs. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE MATERIAL 


Another decision the author must make is the 
organization of materials within the book and from 
book to book in the series. Within the book it is 
common practice in some countries to have the con- 
tents organized in units, perhaps three to eight units 
per book. ‘These units are on topics such as At School, 
Animals We Like, Children of Other Lands, Old Tales. 
Within each unit are several stories, articles or poems 
dealing with the topic. This organization makes it pos- 
sible to pursue a topic in depth and to relate the con- 
tents of the book to some of the social studies and 
science learnings of the curriculum for that standard. 

The variety of topics within the book has to be 
determined. Shall it be topics of known interest to 
the child? If so, will some of the selections deal with 
science, social studies, humour, classics, children’s prob- 
lems and activities? Will biographical materials be 
included? Ifa study of the interests of children shows 
that the potential readers of the book have marked sex 
differences in choices of reading material, what propor- 
tion of the book should be designed to please the boys, 
the girls? i 

If the books are to correlate well with the social 
studies syllabus, perhaps the stories for the first standard 

- will centre around the home, the school and the imme- 
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diate neighbourhood; for the second, around the village 
or city; the third, around the state; the fourth, the 
nation, and the fifth, the world. 


CONTENT 

Again, if they are to correlate well with social 
studies, the major concepts and attitudes to be taught 
in the various standards should be supported in the 
selections in the readers. The same would be true for 
science and health. What are the major goals in the 
teaching of these subjects in modern India? What 
are the recommended agricultural practices which could 
be impressed upon the reader through stories which 
incidentally but prominently feature them? What are 
the desirable practices in social life, in public works, 
in health, in business? 

If the child is to learn how to read social studies 
material by means of the reader series, then some of 
the sclections must be written in expository style as 
social studies material usually appears. If, however, it 
is planned that the teacher of social studies will teach 
the reading of social studies material in social studies 
lessons, then the related material in the reading book 

f the story type. 
i tr it is a sta for a child to develop a sense of 
humour, then humorous stories and poems should be 
included. If the past has much to offer, then certain- 
ly selections from the classics and about the past are 
in order. Some authors develop a whole unit on 
classics. Others put humorous selec- 
tions or classic selections into units whose topics they 
fit. Unless the purpose 1s to compare types of humour 
or Classical stories, the latter arrangement seems more 


humour or on the 


a and politics are touchy problems for the 
author. If the children who will read_ the books are 


from one religious group, then material on that reli- 
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gion, on its festivals and practices and literature, is in 
order. The author must know his clientele well to 
decide whether a unit on Religions Around the World, 
or a unit on different political beliefs, is advisable. 

Another decision on content has to do with the 
presence or absence of questions and exercises in the 
text itself. If the questions and exercises are in the 
book, the children and teacher are sure to see them and 
less apt to skip over them than they would if the activi- 
ties were listed in the teacher’s manual. 

What else will be in the book? Suggestions for 
other books to read? Tests? A vocabulary list? A glos- 
sary of hard words? 

What will be in the teachers manual? Should it 
contain the book itself as well as directions to the 
teacher? Suggestions for books and magazines which 
the children can read? 

What other materials should be provided or sug- 
gested? Letter cards? Word cards? Charts? Readiness 
tests and achievement tests? A flannel board? A poc- 
ket chart? A pupil’s work-book or tecord-book? Games 
to reinforce learnings? Materials for independent 
work? 

Once the author has decided the kinds of material 
he wishes to put into his books and teaching aids, he 
must go in search of them. And it should be clear 
by this time that the author cannot be alone in his 
task but must have the help of many persons. If his 
books are to be in Hindi, he must comb the Hindi 
literature for children to see what selections would fit 
the unit topics and whether they would be in keeping 
with the values to be promoted. If his books are to 
profit by literature in other Indian languages and in 
world languages, then he must employ scholars who 
know these languages and who know children’s interests 
to explore the possibilities. When they find promising 
selections, they can report them, 
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The author then chooses the selections he thinks 
suitable for various units and standards. After this, he 
has three problems. One is to find Hindi writers for 
children who can do more than merely translate the 
foreign literature into Hindi; they must be able to 
write as artistically as the original author and to retain 
the flavour of the original piece. The second problem 
is to find Hindi writers for children who can invent 
suitable stories for the units which have not been com- 
pleted through the use of existing literature. The 
third problem is to control the vocabulary so that each 
page of a book adds only one or two new words to the 
vocabulary and also repeats previously introduced words, 
without violating the spirit and cadence of the prose. 
Ordinarily poetry is made an exception to this rule and 
can be so because the teacher reads the poem to the 
children prior to their reading it to themselves, whereas 
prose reading is initially silent reading by the children 
under the teacher’s direction. 

It should be noted that, in English, reading specia- 
lists estimate that one new word per hundred running 
words is easy reading. As children learn to solve words 
for themselves by sounding them out, studying their 
structure and discovering their meaning partly by their 
use in the sentences in which they are introduced and 
repeated, more new words per hundred running words 
can be risked. Also, as there are more words on a page 
of 12-point type than of 36-point type, two words may 
be introduced on the former page without undue diffi- 
culty for the child. 

But the numerical approach to reading difficulty 
cannot be the only criterion. The author must assume 
the child’s point of view as he views his work. In the 
sentence, ‘We had a very—time at the party,’ where 
the new word is unknown (indicated here by the blank), 
the meaning of the word is crucial to the meaning of 
the sentence; if, however, the sentence is ‘We had a— 
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good time at the party,’ the chances are that the word 
which is new is an intensifier rather than a word of 
such meaning as ‘scarcely’, and the sentence-meaning 
is relatively secure. 

If the author uses contextual helps for the mean- 
ings of the new words, he can afford to introduce more 
new words per hundred running words. However, he 
must realize that a new word must be seen in many 
contexts before it becomes an established ‘personality’ 
to the reader. Each child has his own limit of new 
words to be tolerated even in prose well-buttressed with 
contextual clues. 

What skills of reading are to be taught through 
the materials? Some indices in modern reader series 
contain as many as two hundred listings of different 
skills. What skills does the author think are necessarv 
for the ‘full reader’ of modern India? In what order 
should they be developed? What are the graduations 
of difficulty in developing a skill? Which skills require 
which other skills? Many classroom experiments will 
have to be tried before the answers to these questions 
can be anything but guesswork. 

When the skills have been determined with re- 
frence to their sequence (if any) and gradation, the 
next question is related to the methods of teaching 
these skills. How do children learn? But even more 
important, what do they learn about learning and what 
do they do as they learn? Do they learn wavs of self- 
instruction? ‘In large classes this js important. Do 
they learn to think for themselves, to draw their own 
conclusions on their own observations, or, depending 
completely on the teacher, do they learn Ais reat for 
someone else to do the thinking for them? In the 
long run, what will the latter type of experience mean 
for democracy in India? The author must realize that 
his judgements about methods and skills and anita 
will not only affect the success of his materials but the 
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future of his country. ‘As the twig is bent, so the 
tree is inclined” | 

One of the har-<st questions an author has to ans- 
wer about content is the level of difficulty of successive 
books in the series. What makes a book hard? How 
hard can a book be and still make learning possible? 
How much harder must the book of the next standard 
be? What is fifth-standard difficulty? 

An author might try to answer these questions by 
looking at the books by his competitors; but they are 
only guessing, too. They cannot be his criteria. One 
answer which is used in India is to design materials and 
trv them out on children of different standards. ‘The 
selection of children must be representative of the po- 
tential users. However, children taught by one method 
may do badly on the materials using another method 
because the approach is strange, not because, in a total 
sequential programme, it would be impossible. 

Basic research in English has made it rather easy 
for the author of an English reader series to determine 
the difficulty of his materials. There are actual formu- 
lae which he can apply—assessing the lengths of senten- 
ces, the number of prepositional phrases, the proportion 
of rare and common words (lists of which are avail- 
able), the presence of prefixed or suffixed words (which 
tend to compress meanings), the frequency of referent 
words (he, her, who). There are lists of technical 
words or specialized words which make material diffi- 
cult, There are survey tests of reading vocabulary and 
comprehension. The author can use the survey test as 
a yardstick for his selections. Or he can make a test 
of his selections and see at which standard levels most 
children are able to respond correctly. 


THE LAYOUT OF THE MATERIALS 
If the materials in the series are to include charts 
and cards which are to be read by a class at a distance, 
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the size of type and picture must be discernible at the 
farthest distance. The colour of the paper and of the 
print partly determine legibility. Size and style of type, 
spacing and leading are other factors. 

Desirably the book lies flat so that the reader does 
not have to read a curved page. The paper is off-white 
and dull in finish, so that glare is avoided. The print 
is black enough to present a clear contrast to the paper. 
For children the optimum length of line is about four 
inches with sufficient spacing between words and lines 
so that moving their eyes from the end of one line to 
the beginning of the next they do not miss the mark. 

Judging from findings in other countries and in 
India the size of type in Hindi for children under 7 
years should be 36 point; for children between 7 and 8 
years of age, 24 point; 8 and 9 years, 18 point; 9 and 10 
years, 16 point; 10 and 12 years, 14 point; over 12 
12 point. The style of type should be highly legible 
so that the identity of similar letters is not confused 

Particularly for young children, the paper should 
be sufficiently opaque so that the shadow of print on 
the back of the page does not show through. Lines of 
type in the first book should not be justified (that is 
the words should not be spread out with variant s ac- 
ing so that all lines are of equal length regardless af the 
number of letters in each line). The jagged margin on 
the right end of the line helps the child i hi 

. : in his 
shift from one line to another. The margins of 
the page should be wide enough so that the child 
does not cover up the print as he holds the book. The 
illustrations should not interfere with the print 


years, 


EVALUATION 


Finally, the author must provide for the teacher 
ways of finding out the needs for teaching and the 
results of teaching. Some of these will be through ob- 
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servation, and some through tests which the author will 
design and place in the book, the workbook, the manual, 
or in a separate leaflet. Observation and testing in 
themselves are of little help. The author needs to say 
what the teacher should do in the case of certain re- 
sults. Interpretation of possible results and suggestions 
for remediation are his responsibility. 

Again, how is the author to know that his tests are 
good, that they do what he claims for them? He must 
try them out. He must have the cooperation of many 
teachers who are using his materials experimentally, in 
testing and reporting results to him. 

Anyone who enjoys a particularly long and com- 
plicated process which, at the end, will reap him a great 
deal of criticism as well as a great many friends, should 
consider the development of a reader series. It will 
require the best that he has to give. The real test of 
the worth of the task is whether the auhor’s efforts will 
result in instructional materials much better than those 
previously produced by others. For, the whole point 
of the venture is not to prove one’s ability to produce 
but to prepare children better for the reading world. 


BASES FOR EVALUATION OF A READER SERIES 


Validity 

1. Is it a realistic expectation that children who have 

gone through the book and teaching materials as they 

were designed to be used will develop power in reading 
and a desire to read more? 


2. Has research preceded or accompanied the deve- 


lopment of the reading series to validate its content and 


methods? 

3. Has the evaluation of this programme been based 
either upon actual tryout with pupils or upon the judge- 
ment of teachers as to their feasibility? 
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Content 


4. Does the reader present characters with whom the 
child can identify himself? 

5. Does it reflect Indian life, leading from the present 
which the child knows to the past or remote? 

6. Does it reflect the best in Indian and world litera- 
ture? f 

7. Does the translation of world literature do justice 
to the quality of the original? 

8. Does it reflect the ideals of the society without 
being unrealistic? 

9. Is it interesting to children of the age group for 
which it is intended? 

10. Does it inform as well as entertain, giving the 
child a greater self-knowledge, and a greater understand- 
ing and appreciation of his environment? 

11. Do succeeding volumes reflect the expanding world 
of the growing child? 

12. Is there clearly some attempt to correlate the rea- 


ders with the content and goals of the other subject 
areas in the curriculum? 


Physical aspects 


13. Is the book suitably durable for the use it is to 
have? 


14. Does its appearance attract the reader of the age 
for which it is intended? 


15. Is the paper thick enou 
reverse side? 


16. Is the paper off-white and dull in finish, without 
glare? 


gh not to show print on 


17. Is the print black enough to make a clear contrast 
with the paper? 

18. Is the print large enough for the ocular accommo- 
dation of children learning to read? (36 p`- in Hindi 
for first standard). 
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19. Is the type highly legible, so that letters are not 
confused with one another? 

20. Is the print placed clear of the illustrations? 

21. Is the page artistically balanced? 

22. Can the child hold the book without covering the 
print? 

23. Does the book open flat, so that the child is read- 
ing a flat surface? 

24. Is the teachers manual easy to use in relation to 
the child’s book? 


Illustrations 
25. Are the illustrations an aesthetic experience for the 
child? , il 
26. Do the illustrations assist the recognition of words? 
27. Do the illustrations help the child determine the 
identity of the speaker whose words are in the text for 
that page? l ; i 
28. Do the illustrations assist the text without com- 
pletely ‘stealing’ the verbal content? (i.e. without 
making the words superfluous). 
29. Are the illustrations expressive of mood as well as 


thought and action? ) 
30. Do the illustrations attract the child by the use of 


colour? : 
31. Do the illustrations portray common elements of 


culture rather than the differences? 


Language 

32. Does the series utilize the basic vocabulary in the 
language, starting with the forms which children hear 
and use? 

33. Does it present the common sentence structures, 
grammatical structures and word inflections, beginning 
with simple, common forms and proceeding to the 
complex? (Note: Simple is used here in a general 
way, not in reference to simple sentence as compared 
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with complex.) (There is such a thing as a simple, 
common complex sentence, simple because it is not an 
involved example, common because it is used often in 
speech of children and adults who converse with 
them). 
34. Does it use the punctuation required by the con- 
tents? 
35. Does it present words containing letters easy to 
write, and proceed to more difficult forms? 
36. Are new words presented gradually and repeated 
often enough to assist learning? (repeated not only in 
the same story but in later stories and later books). 
37. Are words of multiple meanings presented with 
one meaning at a time, so that the child is not 
confused? 
38. When one of the two common words might have 
been appropriate in the text, has the choice clearly 
contributed cither to repetition of something learnt 
or to the development of a new learning? 
39. Do sentences, paragraphs, stories increase in 
length and complexity throughout the books in the 
series, presenting more and more challenge to establish- 
ed skills? 
40. Has some attempt been made to gear this increase 
to the language, interests, and reading ability of the 
majority of children of the grade levels concerned? 
41. Is the Primer language informal and natural with- 
out being undesirable? 
widens de eae Gee ee ee 
esson. (General practice 
should be that one form be introduced; then, in a 


later lesson, another form; then, the two to be differen- 
tiated. ĝi 


Teaching Materials 


43. Do the teaching materials provide for the assess- 
ment of readiness for new learnings? 
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44. Do they provide exercises for the development of 
readiness? 
45. Do the teaching materials teach the care of the 
book and the use of the book (such as reading table of 
contents)? 
46. Do they put the burden of active learning on the 
child, by such means as: 
asking for picture interpretation 
asking for generalization and induction (What part 
is the same?) 
asking comprehension questions which require 
thought rather than mere ‘finding the place that 
says it’ 
having the child retrace the steps in his own learn- 
ing in a written record which he keeps and use 
what he has learnt 
using the alphabetical arrangement of words in a 
dictionary of words occurring in the reader? 
47, Do the teaching materials establish quick recogni- 
tion of a word at sight, as well as the recognition of 
letters in new words? 
48. Are there cards and charts which provide practice 
in word, phrase, and sentence recognition outside the 
book itself (so that sheer memorization of pages does 
not subvert the learning programme)? 
49. Do the teaching materials provide for the assess- 
ment of the child’s needs and achievement? 
50. Do they provide for silent as well as oral reading? 
51. Do they provide for skimming exercise (‘Find the 
place that tells—? 
52, Do they encourage children to think in many ways 
about the material they read (a) by setting a question 
before they read and (b) by setting questions and re- 
lated activities after they read? 
53. Are there suggestions for children who are slow 
to learn and children who learn rapidly? 
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54. Do writing, speaking and listening activities sup- 
port the reading programme? = 

55. Are discussions and other activities suggested for 
emphasis upon incidental learnings in the content 
fields? 

56. Are the learnings carefully built, one upon another? 
57. Is the skills development programme of the primer 
as broadly conceived as that for the higher levels (a 
progamme for growth in word-form, word-meaning, 
comprehension, interpretation, and study skills)? 

58. Are skills taught, not just assumed and required? 
59. Is the child given opportunities for self-evaluation? 
60. Is the teacher encouraged to observe individual 
child behaviour as well as to test for growth? 

61. Are the tests broadly conceived; not simply limited 
to letter-pronunciation or word-calling? 

62. Are directions to the pupil, which he is to read 
for himself, written in words he can understand and 
clearly expressed? 

63. Are directions to the teacher sufficiently simple, 
clear and detailed, even in some cases illustrated by 
pictures or diagrams, so that the novice can follow 
them? 

64. Are additional teaching aids which are not provid- 
ed, but are suggested or required in connection with 
activities in the learning programme, easily and cheaply 
available wherever the books are likely to be used? 


14 


CHILDREN’S INTERESTS 


EPORTED HERE is a summary of the ideas gained at 
R; panel discussion on this subject. 

Interest is a matter of giving keen attention 
to something—an object, an activity, an idea. While 
there are certain interests common to groups of 
people, interest seems to be a highly personal mat- 
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ter, depending not only upon the availability or 
presence of the object of interest but upon the 
person’s awareness of it and feeling toward it. Two 
children can be sitting on the ground. One stares 
out into space—perhaps thinking of his interest or wish- 
ing he were elsewhere—while the other examines the 
soil for its composition, its possibilities as a design me- 
dium or the insects traversing it. A bullock cart passes. 
One child may not even notice it, or think, ‘The same 
things happen every day.’ Another child may be fasci- 
nated by the animal, the cart, the driver, or the load. 


HOW DO WE DETERMINE CHILDREN’S INTEREST ? 


To discover children’s interests, the teacher cannot 
spend all of his time lecturing and getting back what 
he has given. The best way to find out what child- 
ren are interested in is to give them opportunities to 
express themselves—in art, in pantomime, in speech. 
The teacher can listen to the children’s informal ex- 
changes of conversation with one another. 
engage a child in conversation before school, during 
intervals between classes, after school as the child 
gathers his possessions to go home, on the strect in 
chance encounters. He can ask the parents about the 
child’s activities. 

By reading stories to children and watching their 
reactions (attention, inattention, ‘Tell it again!) the 
teacher can note the subjects, the plots, the characters 
they find attractive. By asking what they liked best 
about the story, the ae! finds out whether humour, 
surprise, Companionship, etc. y i i 
ts pS port P. were especially appealing 

Children who can express themselves in writing 
can be asked to write down each day in class what they 
did after school yesterday and this morning before com- 
ing to school. Such a diary, kept for a week, reflects 
the life the child leads: both a suggestion of his interests 


He can 
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and a clue to starting points for interests he has not 


yet developed. 

Questionnaires can be used, and systematic inter- 
They, however, have a drawback. The 
child is likely to say what he thinks the teacher wants 
him to say, suppressing what he considers the teacher's 
taboos. Even so, the points he chooses to make are 
probably closer to his real interests than those he does 


h are also not his real interests. 


not make whic 
If at the first of every school day the teacher asks 


for any news the children wish to exchange with each 
other, children will report happenings which they think 
newsworthy and interesting. If a classroom newspaper 
is ‘published’ once every two or four weeks, the repor- 
ters will contribute their favourite items—their reports, 
stories, or poems on topics of their choice. 

If the school has a spare room to which children 
can go once a week—a room full of books and displays 
and materials with which to work—the children’s choi- 
ces will reveal their preferences and extend their in- 
terests as well. If children are permitted to tell others 
about the books they have enjoyed, the experiments 
they have made, what they are collecting, the teacher 
learns and the interest is not only expressed but spread. 


views also. 


ARE THERE AGE DIFFERENCES IN INTEREST ? 


Numerous studies of children’s interests have 
shown that children of different ages have to a certain 
extent predictable and different interests. Studies in 
the United States provide extensive coverage of these 
differences for different a&¢ groups. Indian studies 
have tended to be of a particular level or grade, in 
different states and situations, so that it is not yet possi- 
ble to state what the interests are for children of a given 
region at successive ages- 

The foreign studies suggest that children’s interests 
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are dependent upon their environment. As the child 
grows up, he becomes aware of a larger world than his 
home: his street, his village, his state, his nation, his 
world, his universe. Radio and cinemas, as well as 
books and newspapers and magazines, have altered this 
picture, but the general trend remains. 

Foreign studies further suggest that changing social 
and biological needs and tasks influence the child’s 
choices. When, in the United States, children aged 
9 to eleven become concerned with clubs (organiza- 
tions) and with the need for group approval, they tend 
to be interested in anything which they can see will 
help them to understand their roles as members of a 
group. When the young child has developed the mus- 
cular control to direct his arms and legs accurately, he 
becomes interested in games of skill in throwing, 
running, kicking. 

Interests are made possible at different ages, also, 
because of new learnings. In the United States child- 
ren of junior high school age as a group read more 


widely than they perhaps ever will again in their lives 
in the same length of time. 


ARE THERE SEX DIFFERENCES IN INTEREST ? 


To the extent that a culture has different expecta- 
tions for boys and girls, involving them in different 
activities, offering them differing amounts of adult at- 
tention and opportunity, there are sex differences in 
interest. Beyond this, there are probably biological 
reasons for girl interests in home activities and boy 
interests in aggressive, competitive play and work out- 
side the home. A female docility appears to make it 
possible for girls to enjoy books designed to suit boy 
interests, whereas most boys find the books ; 
for girls intolerable. 


Tt has been found to be universally true that both 


designed 
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boys and girls as very young children, enjoy stories of 
animals who behave like human beings. Later, both 
prefer stories in which the animals are realistic. But 
when, around age 8, girls begin to read fairy stories 
and folk tales avidly, boys are beguiled with science and 
adventure. When boys seek competitive sports, girls 


turn to sedentary games. 


ARE THERE SOCIO-ECONOMIC DIFFERENCES IN INTEREST ? 

he better off the family is, the broader 
More money means more oppor 
to ideas and activities. However, a 
poor family with a high regard for education may sacti- 
fice to give learning opportunities to its children. A 
rich family may be so busy with social and business 
acivities on the adult level that the children are neg- 
lected. 
In middle class houses where both the parents are 
at work, children have to do the buying, the cooking, 
and other household chores when they are old enough 
to do these things with moderate success. ‘The know- 
ledge which such children draw upon in developing 
their interests is far different from that of children 
who play all day in the yard or street. For instance 
while children who do the buying for their poorer 
parents may be so successful in computation as to be 
tly interested in arithmetic. 


Again, however, studies have to be conducted that 


can throw more light on the question. 


S ARE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE BRIGHT STUDENT, 
RETARDED STUDENT ? 


In general, t 
the child’s interest. 
tunity for exposure 


grea 


WHAT INTEREST 
OF THE ACADEMICALLY 

Studies of bright students show that they tend to 
be abler in all respects, with more energy, health, and 
endurance than duller students. Because of their energy 
and their greater awareness of the world about them 
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they tend to have more interests and usually at least 
one very deep interest—experiencing all they can about 
a certain sport, for example. 

It is true that some students are bright in one sub- 
ject and dull in others. It is not entirely clear whe- 
ther this is always necessarily the case or whether their 
exposure to knowledge and skills has given them mas- 
tery in a single direction. It is also true that some 
students who are bright according to intelligence tests 
are not successful academically. There can be many 
reasons for this phenomenon—not the least of these, a 
personality defect. 

Psychologists distinguish between creativity and 
intelligence. A child may be a poor student in other 
respects; but with natural aptitude (a good ear, for 
instance) and encouragement to be creative, he may 
develop into a composer of music. A brighter child 
with equal aptitude may not develop creativity in 
music or in anything else, because of the lack of such 
encouragement and opportunities. 


HOW DO YOU BROADEN AND DEEPEN INTERESTS ? 


A teacher cannot be sure he is broadening and 
deepening interests until he knows what the child’s 
interests are. We need to develop instruments and 
procedures for assessing the child’s present interests, 
suitable for administration at the different levels. The 
young child, for example, cannot write his replies; his 
attention span is short. 

The teacher has two possibilities for broadening 
the interests of the child: one, by bringing into the 
school the objects and activities and ideas which will 
make the child aware of many areas of interest; the 
other, by taking the child out to meet them—in the 
village, in the hills, on the plains, by the river. The 
child’s world actually suffers when he enters a classroom 
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of four blank walls and a single textbook. It suffers 
even more when he is permitted to talk only to the 
teacher, for the richness of many points of view ona 
topic is lost in the duet of dictation and response. Our 
schools need to explore the possibilities for broadening 
children’s interests in the classroom, in the school as 
a whole, and out of doots. 

Major interests are deepened first by being identi- 
fied; second, by being given time and place in the 
school programme. Does the child have a chance to 
talk about his hobby? Do other children have a chance 
to ask questions, make suggestions? May the child do 
related experiments in class time? Are books or mo- 
dels or illustrations made available to him? Are child- 
ren given opportunities to explore their surroundings? 
Providing opportunities for the development of 
t of the job. Once the teacher 


interest is only one pat ? 
knows the current interest of each child, he has to see 


that the child experiences Success in the fields of his 
interest. This means that the teacher must know the 


child’s capacity for achievement, the amount and kind 


of learning which will challenge him to pursue his 


interests further. À ja 
ble to provide the conditions for eff- 


If we are a S i 
cient learning, then the development of interests is 
possible. In fact the two are interdependent. Child- 
ren’s interests, highly individual, require knowledge of 
the individual child and knowledge of the individual 


means better teaching. It would be highly useful if 


schools would undertake investigations of the interests 


of children. 


IS 


DEVELOPING CHILDREN’S 
LITERATURE: 
SOME PROBLEMS 


AS IMPORTANT area that demands attention in any 


relative roles to be played by the basic text 
enrichment material designed chiefly fo 
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reading. While the class text should be so developed 
as to help in the acquisition of the right skills, habits 
and attitudes to reading, it is the other material that 
will further enhance such reading and develop sustain- 
ed interest and liking for books. ‘Children’s 
Literature’ in this context, therefore, refers to all the 
literature other than texts meant for pupils at all levels 
of school. Again, the traditional notion of fiction as 
literature and non-fiction as factual prose read for infor- 
mation is hardly tenable. For, the story can foster in 
a child both critical thinking and intellectual growth 
even as a page of factual narrative about a scientific 
phenomenon can arouse his creative and imaginative 
faculties. When written well both categories are 


‘literature’. 


HOW TO INCULCATE THE READING HABIT AMONG CHILDREN 


Present-day children in most parts of our country 
do not read as much as they should. The reasons are 
not far to seek. On the one hand, school curricula 
and methods of teaching are, unfortunately, by and 
large the kind that do not permit extensive excursions 
into general reading and, on the other, even when tea- 
chers wish to encourage pupils to engage in profitable 
reading they are faced with the almost insurmountable 
problem of insufficient books of the right kind being 
available. Our first task is to build up a variety of 
such literature in all the regional languages. If from 
their very young years children are afforded chances of 
seeing attractive and colourful books around them, if 
they are read out to by adults, if they get opportunities 
to tell and hear stories and if they are brought up in 
an atmosphere where books are read aloud, then the 
nation’s youth will grow to be assets in a democracy. It 
is true that parents have limited power to buy books 
for children and the majority are not even aware of the 
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need for books. In Asian countries, therefore, the 
problem of mass production of good books at economic 
tates looms large and must be tackled at national levels. 


‘CHILDREN’S PREFERENCES IN READING 


In developing a rich fare of children’s literature 
we need to know more about what are the types of 
books children like to read most and we need to dis- 
cover first-rate authors to write them. Our present 
knowledge about Indian children in this regard is de- 
pressingly poor. We need to conduct a few good sur- 


tegional languages, so that we can glean information 
about the type of literature best suited according to age, 
sex, intelligence and socio-economic factors. A Survey 
il, Telugu, Kannada 
outhern Languages 
from the unesco 


cir reasons for such pre- 
author and 


scale but equally important would be th 


e contribution 
classroom teachers can make. We 


Tequire to pool 
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together teachers’ judgements on what books interest 
pupils in the different grades and even parents can help 
by enlightening research workers on what children like 
to do when outside school. These enquiries would 
give us some basis for developing the kinds of books 
most needed by our children. 


CATEGORIES OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

An examination of the types of books available for 
children in world literature shows in the main, the fol- 
lowing categories: 

—picture books and ‘beginning to read’ books for 

the early reader 

— fairy stories 

— animal stories 

—folk tales: poems and songs 

—myths and legends; stories from the classics 

—travel and adyenture stories 

—tales of heroes of history 

— stories of children’s achievements 

— biography 

— books on themes related to social studies 

— books on themes related to science. 

With more knowledge’ about children’s interests 
at different age levels and on the basis of linguistic stu- 
dies giving insight into likely language levels for the 
different grades, it would be possible to build up a body 
of children’s literature on systematic and graded lines. 


INFORMATION AND REFERENCE BOOKS 


Among areas that we need to give priority to: 
in developing children’s literature in Indian languages 
particular mention might be made of the urgency for 
building up information and reference books of quality. 
Children in one part of the country should be en- 
couraged to read about the lives and customs, the festi- 
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vals and folk-lore of the other parts if a truly integrated 
national feeling is to be fostered among them. The 
art and architecture of the country is an area that lends 
itself to sensitive interpretation for the young. Simple, 
well-illustrated - encyclopacdias will be of great help. 
Small booklets on various topics commonly asked about 
by children as they observe their environment, science 
books geared to different levels of reading ability, in- 
teresting magazines for children—these are some of the 
requirements in the field today. 


AUTHORS OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS 


A second problem relates to discovering authors of 
quality. Writing for children is an art and demands 
on the part of the writer deep insight into the minds 
and hearts of children, sympathy and understanding of 
their ways, sincerity and devotion to truth together with 
capacity for a uniqueness of expression, appropriate 
choice of words—with respect to their meaning, sound 
and rhythm, appropriate selection of tone or mood and 
a vividness in writing. The possibility of persuading 
eminent writers of adult literature to attempt writing 
for the young might be explored. More people would, 
pethaps, venture into this field if they found writing 
for children as remunerative as writing for adults. In 
this respect greater collaboration between writers, illus- 
trators, publishers and educationists is called for in 
order to ensure the best books for the young. The 
establishment of study-groups at training institutions 
and by other agencies for providing discussion forums 
and training facilities for writers, editors, translators 
and illustrators of children’s books would be a useful 
first step in this direction. Perhaps for the very young 
children in primary grades the best writers will emerge 
from the teachers themselves and every encouragement 
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should be given to them. A writing talent search con- 
ducted nation-wide would be highly valuable. 


BOOK-PRODUCTION AT LOW COST 


Ensuring the preparation of good books is one side 
of the problem. ‘The other and equally important one 
is that of ensuring attractive productions at reasonable 
prices. Book-production, specially so of children’s 
books, demands a joint effort on the part of several 
people: the author, the editor, the book-designer, the 
illustrator, the printer and the publisher. It is in the 
measure in which these are technically qualified for 
their respective jobs that high-quality production will 
ensure. Of these the most important is the role of 
the book-designer. This role today is being taken up 
by the publisher himself who with the artist takes deci- 
sions about the format and shape of the book. But 
with modern advances in the techniques of book-pro- 
duction the task requires technical skill of a‘high order. 
The book-designer has to be fully conversant with the 
typographical aspects of the production as well as with 
illustration, format, and printing problems. The ap- 
pearance of the book needs to be such as fits the 
tone and spirit of the contents. Decisions regarding 
size of print and length of line appropriate to develop- 
ment of theme are important and basic. Illustrations 
should be such as do not interfere with clarity of print. 
That blend of type, illustration and text is something 
that adds to the tone of the book. Ordinarily young 
children like bright, primary colours and large, bold 
figures clearly set out from background, whereas child- 
ten of 8 or 9 begin to ask for more subtlety in colour 
and design. Many styles are permissible provided the 
spirit is conveyed. There must be a strong suggestion 
of what is being felt, what is happening. Dull, lifeless 
drawings have no place even though they be exact to 
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the minutest detail. 

The recommendations made at the vuNnrsco 
Seminar on Literature for Children and Juveniles held 
at Teheran’ with regard to problems pertaining to the 
binding of children’s books are worthy of note: ‘There 
is dire need for considerable improvement in the bind- 
ing of children’s books. The binding should be attrac- 
tive in appearance and appealing to the eyes; durable to 
stand against wear and tear; such as it avoids the use 
of wire-stitching; such as it allows the book to open 
completely flat.’ 

Stressing the need for producing books cheap, the 
Conference also recommends joint production by dif- 
ferent countries as a means of achieving a high standard 
of production of children’s books at the most econo- 
mic prices. The coloured illustrations could be printed 
at one centre while the text is printed and the book 


bound in the respective countries in accordance with 
their requirements, 


INSTITUTIONAL BUYING TO REDUCE PRODUCTION COSTS 


Institutional buying is another answer to the prob- 
lem of meeting the costs of producing high-quality 
books. Most of the children’s books in many countries 
of the world are purchased by schools and public libra- 
ries. It is here that the government can step in and 
require institutions to maintain good libraries for their 
pupils, thus ensuring mass production of books, which, 
in turn, brings down the cost, Better advertisement 
techniques and more effort on the part of publishers to 
bring a good book to the notice of the teacher and the 
administrator can develop the book-trade and make the 
nation book-conscious. 


1, The Report of the UNESCO Seminar on Literature for 
Children and Juveniles held at Teheran in April, 1964 has valuable 
suggestions with regard to several aspects of the problem of develop- 
ing children’s books in Asiatic Countries, 
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Bringing the book to the child is important. Bring- 
ing good books to more and more children is even more 
important. But, in the ultimate analysis, developing 
good reading habits and interests is very much the busi- 
ness of the teacher and the parent. Itis of paramount 
importance that our young be guided to become fluent, 
thoughtful and evaluative readers of a wide range of 
literature. This cannot happen if in the class we are 
satisfied with getting pupils to decipher the letters in 
the language and plod through the book slowly. This 
is possible only if reading can become a purposeful and 
pleasurable activity. To that end must all the teach- 
ing of reading be geared. 


16 


Se 


AWARENESS OF 
EXCELLENCE 


nce A school principal said to a teacher in his 
school, ‘You teach them how to read, but look at 
what they read’. Opening a drawer in his desk he pull- 
ed out some magazines of poor reputation, and some 
comic books. He was making a good point. Literacy 
is not enough. i 
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Literacy is not cnough because one is influenced 
by the company he keeps. If he associates with poor 
speakers and poor authors, he will have little oppor- 
tunity to develop higher goals in his own speech and 
writing. Nor will he experience the.delight of hearing 
and reading the well-worded phrase. In addition to 
literacy, the teacher must develop in the young reader 
an awareness of excellence. 


TASTE IN LITERATURE 


The common term for this awareness of excellence 
is taste; however, the word taste is avoided here because 
many people use it as a synonym for interest. It is not 
truly the same as interest. Interest is a motivator. It 
creates a desire to do something. If you are interested 
in sports, you have a desire to associate with tliem: to 
play yourself; to read about them; to see games played 
by amateurs and professionals. After you have seen, 
read, and played yourself, you begin to notice that 
some players are better than others; this one catches 
the ball with no waste of motion; this one seldom fails 
to hit the target, etc. You begin to be conscious of 
skill, and to value it, to appreciate it. You, yourself, 
in playing the game try to improve your techniques, 
because now you know what is good and bad, what is 
better or worse. Ordinarily it takes very little to deve- 
lop interest, but much experience to develop taste. And 
you know, some people never do develop taste. ‘They 
like any old game, no matter how badly it is played. It 
does not pain them to see an opportunity lost, a mis- 
directed shot. Pain and pleasure are matters of aware- 
ness. They have not developed an awareness of excel- 
lence in the game. P 

Taste is a product of culture. A foreigner coming 
to a strange country and seeing for the first time a dif- 
ferent form of art may chose very badly the gifts to 
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send home to his friends and family. He has no way 
of judging quality because he has never seen such a 
thing before. He may think it looks crude, but it may 
not really be; he may think it looks fine, but it may be 
very poor. He can only learn by seeing many items of 
this form of art. asking many questions and listening 
very carefully. Then he will gradually develop stan- 
dards by which to judge the excellence of this new 
form. What about those first gifts sent home? For- 
tunately for him, his friends and family probably are 
no more experienced in this art than he was. ‘Joe 


sent us this from India,’ they will say. ‘Wasnt that 
sweet of him?’ 


HOW TO CULTIVATE TASTE IN LITERATURE 


A child is born with uncultivated taste. He is in- 
terested in action. (No doubt his ancestors were too, 
or they would not have survived to have descendants. 
He likes to see things happen and to find out how they 
operate. When members of his family and, later, his 

. teachers, tell him stories or read to him, he is Wee ected 
in the plot, in what happens. He likes to hear and read 
stories about a person of his own age doin 
likes to do or sould like to do if he could Psycholo- 
gists say he ‘identifies himself with’ a Gee er and 
lives through the story as though it were his own. He 
may grow up to say, “That was a goog story,’ v 
actually, it may have been a poorly Written ae 


g things he 


when, 


a satisfying plot. Even the plot may be aa areas 
may satisfy him because he has not developed AN 


for judging the excellence of the plot. ; 
It is often said that a child will deye 
literature if he reads a great deal. The 
reads, however, is not a sufficient conditi 
of excellence must be in that amount, 
wav the reader’s attention must be drawn 


lop taste in 
amount one 
on. Variety 
and in some 
to the quality 
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of writing. Many people who ‘love literature’ and speak 
with pride about their reading of Shakespeare would 
be shocked to learn that Shakespeare did not always 
produce excellence. He had his bad days, like other 
human beings. Such people confuse the label (Shakes- 
peare) with the qualities which made it famous. The 
true judge of excellence would be one who could read 
several unlabelled examples of iambic pentameter and 
say, “This one is best because-————’. And he would 
feel genuine enjoyment in reading it. 


TYPES OF EXCELLENCE IN LITERATURE 


There are several types of excellence in a picce of 
literature. If the piece is a story or a drama, the excel- 
lence of the plot is one feature to notice. What makes 
a plot excellent? Clues to excellence are to be found 
in-critical remarks about stories. A reader may say, ‘It 
took me a long time to get into the story? Perhaps in 
this case the author spent much time in establishing , 
the setting and characters without giving the reader the 
Satisfaction of knowing what the problem was. Ano- 
ther may say, ‘I got all confused about the characters.’ 
May be there were too many, not clearly distinguished. 
Perhaps one character had several names-and was called 
different ones at different times. Another person may 
Say, “There wasn’t much to it? Perhaps this means 
little action, little point to the story; or perhaps the 
author was more concerned with the feelings and atti- 
tudes of the characters than he was with events. 

Tt is said that there are very few plots in the world: 
Something is lost and must be found, something is 
desired and must be gained, something is feared and 
must be tested, someone feels helpless and must dis- 
cover strength, Something is in conflict and must find 4 
harmony, something is puzzling and must be put in 
order. You may be able to add a few to this collection, 
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Excellence of plot does not usually mean choice of plot 
but the manner in which the author handles it, pre- 
sents it. Shakespeare borrowed his plots. What he did 
with them was excellent. i 

The author gives the plot a setting. He presents 
characters. He selects situations, people and events 
which will serve his purpose. He suggests and makes 
the reader wonder. His artfulness in characterization, 
his wisdom in selection, his organization of material, 
the timeliness and manner of his suggestions, all are 
matters of quality.' 


HOW TO DEVELOP THE AWARENESS OF EXCELLENCE 


How can the awareness of excellence in literature 
be developed in children and youth? There are varied 
opinions but little research to prove them. However, 
the opinions are worth considering and just may, in 
combination, provide a good programme until research 
can give us firm answers, Here are some of the 
opinions held by teachers. 

If children have parents who have good taste in 
literature, the children will develop taste, too. 

If students have teachers who have good taste in 
literature, the children will develop taste, too. 

If students are exposed to good literature which is 
easy enough for them to read or listen to they will 
develop sensibility to quality of thought and writing 

If students are presented with contrasts of good 
and poor literature which is casy enough for them to 
understand, they will become aware of the qualities that 
make literature good. 
sestdage vile, atgpetions E a ee 
of expression; appropriate structure (clear, varied forceful, suitable) 


appropriate choice of words (meaning, sound, rhythm), sincerity, t 
to life, economy, depth of meaning. For a fuller discussion = ot 


Tinker, M. & McCullough, C. M. Teaching Flem S 
ing. Appleton-Century Crofts, New York 1962, ene te Taaa 


m 
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If students are given creative writing experiences 
comparable with those of the authors whose works they 
read, they will develop more appreciation for the merits 
of the works they read. 

If musical patterns are used in comparison with 
various tempos, sounds and rhythms of effective writing, 
students will become aware of the effect of rhythm, 
sound and tempo in verbal material. (Same for the 
dance.) 

If the teacher himself is appreciative of the quali- 
ties in good literature, the contagion will affect his 
students, 

Rapid reading of good literature will ordinarily fail 
to yield awareness of quality. 

If a student tries to express how a piece of litera- 
ture makes him feel and tries to determine why, he 
grows in awareness of its values. 

If a student hears a piece of literature effectively 
read and has been asked to listen for a certain value in 
it, he becomes more aware of that value. ; 

If a student reads a piece of literature only silent- 
ly, many of the qualities which make the literature out- 
standing may escape him. 

If a student sees a play or film and then reads the 
story to notice one quality, he can sense what the 
author has done that the play has not, and vice versa. 

If parents and teachers read good literature aloud 
to children, children’s cars will become tuned to good 
qualities in literature. 


HOW TO MEASURE THE AWARENESS OF EXCELLENCE 

How can a teacher find out whether his efforts to 
Sensitize students to the qualities of good literature have 
been successful? How can a research worker find out 
the relative merits of teaching programmes? There are 
informal ways (the student’s free choice of reading 
Matcrial, the answers he gives to questions about the 
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quality of what he has read.) In addition to these, 
which may or may not be proof, there are surer ways. 
Two tests. of literary taste, now out of print, were pro- 
duced in the United States some years ago and designed 
along similar lines. In 1921 the Abbott-Trabue tests 
entitled Exercises in Judging Poetry were published by 
the Bureau of Publications, ‘Teachers College. Columbia 
University. In 1935 Herbert Carroll published his 
Prose Appreciation Test in junior high school, senior 
high school, and college forms, at the Educational Test 
Butedu in: Minneapolis, Minnesota. í 

The organization of these tests may serve as a use- 
ful model for research workers in India. The poetry 
test consisted of thirteen sets of poems on different 
topics. Each set contained four versions of the topic, 
and the reader was to rate the poems in order of their 
excellence. The prose test contained fourteen sets of 
prose selections, each set consisting of four passages on 
a single topic. ‘The reader was ‘to rate the prose selec- 
tions in the order of their excellence. Critics ind 
_ teachers ‘of English were asked to rate the selections 
`. when the tests were first constructed, and their agree- 

ment established the desirability of certain selections 
and the ratings in the answer key. 

In 1952 Dr. Delwyn Schubert! tested a large group 
of college students in Southern California to see whe- 
ther those who had well-developed ‘reading skill also 
could distinguish the four levels of prose in the Carroll 
test. He found that all the students performed rela- 
tively poorly on the appreciation test, and he concluded 
that reading skill was no assurance of reading taste, and 
that the schools had been relatively i 
developing appreciation of literature. 

Designers of such tests in India might consider 


unsuccessful in 


ae Schubert, D. G. ‘The Relationship betwee: i 
Ability and Literary Appteciation’, California Journal of eRe, 
Research, Vol. 4, p. 201-202, November 1953. 
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another approach. A high score on the Carroll or 
Abbott-Trabue test showed only that the student was 
able to distinguish the passages properly. It did not 
show on what basis or bases he made the selection. 
Perhaps a test could be constructed in India in which 
some sections had equally good passages except for one 
quality. Several such items would show the student's 
awareness of that quality. This would be difficult to 
do but should not be impossible, and it would yield a 
diagnosis valuable to the teacher. 

Some people in India struggle for mere survival. 
Exhausted and without light at the end of a day, they 
do not read. But what of those in India who have 
enjoyed an education, good health, and energy to spare? 
How many of them reflect the four thousand years of 
Indian culture in their awareness of excellence in 
Indian literature? What are the chances that their 
children will do this? Who will make the most of a 
great past and a demanding present? 


17 


EVALUATING READING 
ABILITY 


O NE OF the basic problems of the subject-teacher 
is to know how far his pupils are progressing in 
that particular subject, what their needs and difficulties 
are and how well they can be helped to grow in the right 
direction. For this a good evaluation programme is im- 
perative so that the process of teaching and learning 
may be made more effective. 
In the field of reading too, the teacher needs to 
have a knowledge of each pupils development in the 
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reading ‘skills and abilities so as to make the reading 
growth of children optimal and the reading disability 
minimal. 


WHAT TO EVALUATE? 


When the teacher starts analyzing reading ability. 
he finds that he has to take into account a number of 
components like word-recognition and word-analysis 
skills, paragraph comprehension, visual perception of 
letters and words, auditory discrimination of sounds, 
ability to grasp main ideas and details, ability to inter- 
pret, ability to draw inferences and evaluate. ability to 
read with understanding in various content fields, as 
well as such skills as speed of comprehension, oral read- 
ing, using reference material and locating information. 

But the question is whether all these abilities can 
be distinguished from one another and if so which abi- 
lities out of the above list the teacher can appraise. 
This question may be answered by factor analysis. But 
a common-sense approach indicates that most of the 
above abilities overlap each other and a teacher need 
not appraise each and every ability separately. The best 
that he can do is to analyze reading ability in terms of 
fundamental areas like the following: vocabulary deve- 
lopment, word-recognition, comprehension, speed of 
comprehension, oral reading, reading in the content 
fields, as well as habits, interests, attitudes. He should 
then try to evaluate the child’s growth in each of these 
areas. 


HOW TO EVALUATE? 


As has been said above. reading is a composite of 
different skills and abilities and as such there can be 
no one tool or one method to evaluate reading ability 
as a whole. There are various devices and methods of 
evaluation. Some of the devices and methods are 


as follows: 
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‘a) Standardized tests 
b) ‘Teacher-made tests 
c) Teacher observation 
d) Record cards 

e) Work-book tests 

£) Interest inventory 
g) Questionnaire. 


STANDARDIZED TESTS 


Today standardized tests are commonly used in 
many of the countries for evaluating different kinds of 
abilities of children. A standardized test is that test 
which is reliable, valid, objective, comprehensive, dis- 
criminating and usable, and besides all these, which 
has the norms ready to compare the performance of 
two groups of children or of different children in the 
same group. ‘Thus standardized tests make it easy to 
tell the levels of the various abilities of a child, or of a 
class, in relation to the norms of a large number of 
children that took the test while the test 
standardized. 

Suppose a reading comprehension test has 50 items 
and has been administered to a large sample of 5000 
children of class V in the different Hindi-speaking states 
of India. Let us presume that the average score of 
these children in that particular test js 24. This 24 is 
called the norm of that test. Tf any child of class V 
in the Hindi-speaking area obtains a Score less than 24 
in that particular test. we shall say that he is below 
normal in that particular kind of reading comprehension 
ability. A child obtaining 24 in that test would be 
called average and another child obtaining more than 
24 would be called above average. This illustrates how 
a standardized test is used for comparing the ability of 
individuals (or sometimes of groups) 
area. 


‘was being 


in a particular 
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Standardized tests of reading are mainly of two 
types: 

(a) Survey tests 

(b) Diagnostic tests 


(a) Survey Tests 


The main purpose of a survey test is to ascertain 
pupils’ level of achievement of reading in a particular 
class. Most survey tests have two parts, one designed 
to measure vocabulary and the other to test compre- 


hension. : 
Below are some illustrations of multiple-choice 
items for testing vocabulary and comprehension: 


Vocabulary 

ore ar : ait age waa afte ore aed Sas eae oe fey TE 
È fect ga or ofan wae wet el Weds oe a aT 
at gad ah att tat Gat! 


ates aaa read? | ae | se | a | ate 
| alai 


Rect wa ats a è? |e | ax nish | er | 
sen at ote ar aed £2 | crt | e | aa | a 


Comprehension 
ona: att ge wart ot ae R! ga wert a oat wart 
ces foe cas Aie faet eat at ret | ot area Se 
sari of ag ng are aaan g, gas ant ote eet aT 
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Ler der det mar ai à vd da fari qa oT 
foe afya ami sar afgar dae Ew esi eat art 
oer ae tame) oar tafser at are cea att 
at at rat at one frn 


am: a) wa ad d afsa ae 
a) ger ate car apr HH 
a) at at afgan m met TAI 
=) am one geet at at + oe faa 
a) om aie pa afsa dar Ee ae 


(b) Diagnostic Test 


A diagnostic test is meant to ascertain pupil’s 
difficulties or weaknesses in different reading skills and 
abilities. These tests are helpful to teachers to evolve 
remedial programmes of reading that can remove the 
difficulties and weaknesses. 

A variety of diagnostic tests is used. Some tests 
attempt to provide a detailed analysis of both compre- 
hension and word-recognition skills. Some others pro- 
vide an analysis of word-attack skills and point to aspects 
of phonic and structural analysis that need strengthen- 
ing. A diagnostic reading aptitude test is another 
variety which intends to measure visual memory, audi- 
tory memory and discrimination, motor speed, and 
vocabulary. Diagnostic tests are also used for oral 
reading. 

Below are given some illustrations of diagnostic 
tests: 

Oral Vocabulary 


aa: Ad aig ate ae ot maa fey me F rea a a 
aad sig’ ate are wer few ae Fy mete ary È fare 
veh ort at wal F ga grep dare feed ag art 


qa at ann dt weds PAT at od tag wet gex ame 
vat! 
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Q) aa m gt z cotter | ved |* | =] 


D m aT ort g | seat | arane | wate] te 
| | | 


Oral Reading 


anger: att ef ast wart at ot 
ert oe spat #1 
ah r ete eat f 
ala Ze Tal 
wat Pre ngi 
aa a ast at gor foal 


While the child reads teacher may record the following 
kinds of errors: 
(1) Hesitation (Example: Takes 20 seconds to 


read (aT) 
(2) Mispronunciation (Example: for agar reads 


ERD) 
(3) Taron (Example: ggm 1) 
(4) Substitutions - (Example: for er reads dẹ) 
(5) Insertion (Example: srr we y%® ZQ D 
(6) Repetition (Example: gga g&nt ae ID 


In the brackets examples of different kinds of errors 
have been given. After diagnosis the teacher evolves a 
remedial programme to remove the difficulties of indi- 
vidual children. ‘ 

The construction of a good standardized test in 
reading is a laborious job and requires technical know- 
ledge in the field of testing. These are generally pre- 
pared by specialists on a commercial scale. 

In our country there is a great dearth of standar- 
dized. tests in the field of reading. It is partly because 
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of cost involved in the construction of these tests and 
partly because ‘of the lack of testing services and 
specialists. 


TEACHER-MADE TESTS 


There is not much difference in the types of ques- 
tions that are included in standardized tests and tea- 
cher-made tests. In both the tests the questions are of 
the objective type or short-answer type. But the dif- 
ference lies in the fact that teacher-made tests are 
geared to the specific needs and goals of a particular 
class. Standardized tests, lowever, are concerned with 
measuring reading achievement of students in the whole 
district or state or country. 

Besides, a teacher-made test gives more opportuni- 
ty to the teacher to involve himself in all the steps of 
evaluation procedure. The work of constructing an 
objective test yields real benefits to him in professional 
growth. It is also much cheaper than standardized 
tests. 

For our country the use of teacher-made tests 
seems to be one of the most effective and economical 
devices of evaluation. Each teacher should make some 
effort to construct objective tests according to the needs 
of his class and use them from time to time. 


TEACHER OBSERVATION 


One of the most effective tools in 
the teacher is his own observation of 
in various aspects of reading. 

A resourceful teacher appraises objectively: the read- 
ing interest and attitudes of his pupils by observing the 
kind of books they select for their voluntary reading 
and by watching them at work in the school library. 

He watches the vocabulary growth 


the hands of 
pupils’ progress 


of his pupils 
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and sees how far they know the concepts of the 
different words at their command. 

He notices the oral expression of his pupils during 
reading. He studies the emotional behaviour of pupils 
during oral reading. He judges how far the pupils 
comprehend the material read by them. 

He also notices how far the pupils can rely on 
their reading for needed information or for any kind of 
activity that they want to undertake. 

Observation as a device for evaluation seems to 
be handy and can be made as objective as it can possi- 
bly be. But for using this technique the teacher should 
overcome any prejudices which he may have toward any 
pupil, otherwise this may do more harm than good to 
his pupils. 


RECORD CARDS 


It is quite difficult for a teacher to keep in mind 
the progress of each pupil in his class for a long period. 
For this reason he needs to maintain a record of cach 
pupil’s progress in a particular area. This may be done 
daily or weekly. 

Generally there are two kinds of record cards: 
anecdotal records and cumulative records. 

Anecdotal records are brief reports of incidents or 
episodes in a pupil’s life that are-judged to be signifi- 
cant in indicating his adjustment and development. 
They include both an objective description of behaviour 
and an interpretation of such behaviour. For example, 
a noting may read: ‘Kishore has started making an effort 
to collect picture story books. He has started taking 
interest in reading picture stories. 

In A cards- various kinds of data 
and information gathered regarding the pupil are en- 
tered in a systematic manner. This includes informa- 
tion regarding a pupils socio-economic background, 
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interests and hobbies, aptitudes, achievement in various 
school subjects, physical health, personality qualities, 
etc. i 

All this information is very helpful to teachers in 
giving individual guidance to pupils for developing 
their reading skills and abilities. A careful mainten- 
ance of these record cards goes a long way in evaluating 
the reading ability of the pupil and in involving effec- 
tive reading programmes for them. 


WORK-BOOK TESTS 


The Pupils’ Work-book is another evaluative tool 
that is helpful both to teachers and pupils. The work- 
book contains various types of exercises that are related 
to reading skills and abilities. The errors and mistakes 
of pupils indicate their difficulties and weaknesses, A 
good teacher analyzes these mistakes carefully and evol- 
ves certain methods to guide pupils so that their pro- 
gress may not be hampered.’ 


INTEREST INVENTORY 


Pupil’s Interests play an important part in his read- 
ing development. Different kinds of reading invento- 
ries have been prepared to discover the child’s interest 


and tastes. An example of an interest inventory is 
given below. 


area: AA at sare at erst & AS eR wae AEH 
are Wt fan afas fo A, sah ara fet wa ao Ay 
at fae wat | 
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(4) fdg, O) |. me t 
R) mam) e) G) mmm e) 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

The questionnaire can be used for various purposes. 
It is helpful in discovering a pupils reading interests 
and tastes. It may be used to discover his habit of read- 
ing. It may be used to know his problems regarding 
reading. 

A few examples of the items of a- questionnaire 
have been given below: 


4) farafetad sisi F area Gt waa afew fra, saa 
ant alan Fx aT fare wT | 
a) STA TETT 
q) aaan TT 
a) faa at are eT 
a) amar werd Iza 
q) aea Hart aaa Tes TETT 


oo OFT 
weer 


2) gad aaa shag F oft geat ot è Gea A sa TT 
& ara feat sit gee aaa afaa fra wait etl WaT 
Hag oft feat fa a gat re HAT faa g | 

3) ant forat feet atx ag ere FÀ fa ga tafa 
frai mè Fea A | 


It may be said, therefore, that the reading ability of 
the pupil cannot be evaluated by using one tool or a 
single device. The teacher has to use a variety of tools 
and devices to get a correct estimate of the child’s 
progress in reading. 


THE PREPARATION OF 
TEACHERS 


[Below is an abstract of a suggestive course for 
the Methods of Teaching the Mother-tongue 
proposed for primary training institutions 
developed at the Summer Course in Reading. 
With suitable modifications and a deepening 
of the content, a similar course could be 
designed for secondary training colleges. | 


A CRITICAL cxamination of the present courses in 

the Methods of Teaching the Mother-tongue (spe- 
cial reference to Hindi here) as prevailing both in the 
primary and secondary training institutions reveals that 
(a) the emphasis is more on the theory of language 
teaching and less on practical issues (b) the teaching 
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of prose, poetry, composition and grammar, are often 
unrelated to each other and (c) there is very little pro- 
vision for helping trainees get an insight into the deve- 
lopment of language skills as a unified whole. 

In designing any new course certain basic guiding 
principles will need to be clarified at the outset. Among 
these mention might be made of the following: 

The course should help trainees understand: 

(a) that language growth has much to do with 
the development of the child’s personality; 
that the language teaching programme of a 
school must be planned in a graded and se- 
quential manner, integrating the four skills of 
listening, speaking, reading and writing; 

(c) that reading is central, particularly in the early 
years when the foundations of the skills are 
to be laid; 

(d) that the language programme of a school 
must be viewed as being closely related to the 
learning of the other subjects as it occupies a 
pivotal place in the curriculum; and 

(e) that the language programme of a school must 
as far as possible meet the needs of individual 
pupils. 

The outline suggested herein has been worked out 
to fit into the frame-work of the present practices as 
prevailing in training institutions. It assumes, broadly 
speaking, the division of time during the one year 
course into three areas of work for the trainee—viz. 

(A) lectures and discussions on language teaching 
problems ; 

(B) sessional practical assignments connected with 
the above 


and (C) practice teaching 
A. The details of the Units to be covered through 


lectures and discussions are as under and will require 
about 25 hours through the year— 


(b 


aS 
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Unit 


Unit 


Unit 


Unit 


Unit 


II 


HI 


IV 


V 
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The Place of Language in Life 

— the major uses of language in man’s 
development: personal, social 
Language in the School Curriculum 

— its importance and relation with 
other subjects 
The Child and Language Develop- 
ment 

—factors affecting the language deve- 
lopment of the child 

— the process of language development 
in the child 

— individual differences 

—the exceptional child 
Learning the Skills of the Language 

—listening, speaking, reading and 
writing 

—their interrelatedness 

—their meaning, dimensions and 
significance 
The Concept of Readiness in 
Language Learning 

=the need for a preparatory 
programme 

— factors influencing readiness 

— developing readiness 

—ways of building, listening and 
speaking skills 

— appraisal of readiness 
Learning the Mechanics of Reading 

—factors involved in the reading 
process and the importance of 
vocabulary 

—word-perception skills and their 
development 

—oral and silent reading 

— developing reading comprehension 
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Unit VI Developing Word-Study Skills 
—auditory discrimination 
—visual discrimination 
—word-analysis skills 
(a) phonetic analysis 
(b) structural analysis 


Unit VII Developing Comprehension and 

Interpretation 

—the skills of comprehension 

— grasping the main idea 

-— skimming to discover a specific fact 
or facts 

— understanding and recalling a se- 
quence of events or ideas 

— following directions 

— organizing information 

—the development of critical reading 

—inferring details 

— predicting outcomes 

— making comparisons 

— drawing conclusions 

— seeing relationships 

— reading for different purposes 

— the place of reading in the content 
fields 


Unit VIII Developing Appreciation and 
Interest 
— factors involved in developing ap- 
preciation and interest 
— techniques of creating taste 
—reading materials required 
= Unit xs Learning the Art of Written 
Expression 
—the mechanics of writing: prob- 
lems; methods of teaching 
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‘= déveloping written éxpression—the 
place of: composition 

— acquiring mature writing habits 

—correction'and helping the indivi- 
dual child 

— deyeloping creative writing and style 


Unit X — Evaluation of Language Ability 
—the concept of evaluation 
—ways of assessing pupil progress in 
language 


—the development of tests: oral; 
written 


Unit XI The Teacher’s Professional Growth 
—need for keeping abreast of recent 
professional studies 
—ways of preparing for the task 
—the importance of in-service pro- 
grammes; teacher’s associations, etc. 


B. SUGGESTIONS FOR SESSIONAL PRACTICAL ASSIGNMENTS 


(1) Review and discussion of children’s books 
read by the trainee 

(2) Analysis of current syllabi in 
tongue 

(3) Analysis of sample lessons from the language 


texts with a view to assessing their suitability 
(4) Preparation of illustrations for a given story 
or lesson 


(5) Preparation of tests for 
language 

6) Review of professional literature 

7) Library work--getting acquainted with the sys- 
tem of classification and arrangement of 
books in a library 


the mother- 


the different skills of 
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(8) Developing a programme of remedial exer- 
cises for given skills 

(9) Planning a language project 

(10) Developing samples of pupil record cards. 


It must be mentioned, however, that the above 
course is exploratory and suggestive. It attempts to 
tackle the problem of the preparation of teachers from 
a practical and useful angle. It shows how it is possi- 
ble to develop insight in teachers in an integrated ap- 
proach to language teaching—building the skills toge- 
ther. It is offered as a suggestion that might be 
further pursued by training institutions. 


i9 


AREAS OF NEEDED 
RESEARCH FOR INDIA 


or or the terrible truths that we are constrained 
to face in our country is the presence of a huge 
percentage of illiteracy. About 76 per cent of men and 
women of our country are illiterate, in the sense that 
they cannot read and write.t This is dangerous for the 


health of our democracy, for it means that the vast 


1, Publication Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India. India 1961. p.559. 
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majority of our people are ignorant about the problems 
‘of the modern world. They are handicapped in mak- 
ing wise choices and wise decisions about many facts 
-of modern life. Every effort must, therefore, be made 
to root out illiteracy from the country. 


THE QUESTION OF WASTAGE 


If we tum from adults to school-going children, 
we notice that we have to go a long way to provide free 
and compulsory education to our children in the age 
group 6-14 years. The figures showing the approxi- 
mate percentage of enrolment at the different levels of 
school of the total population of the particular age 
group is as follows:-* 


Age Group Percentage 
6-11 6l 
11—14 23 
14—17 12 


But apart from meeting the problem of getting 
children into school, there are several problems of read- 
ing that, once in school, our children are confronted 
with and which demand our attention. Obviously one 
of the big reasons for the large incidence of drop-outs 
in the primary grades is the poor teaching of reading. 


READING AND THE CURRICULUM 


In our schools reading has been given hardly any 
place in the school curriculum. State syllabi make 
a mention of reading as an activity but no Saat 
teaching ensues. Some teachers who try. to teach 
teading do so in such a mechanical way that it calls o 
cramming on the part of the pupils- It may aE 
necessary to include reading as a separate subject in the 
al Research and Training. Review 


2 i i i 
National Council of Education: 1 bY pp. 790-99. 


of Education in India (1947-61). 
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school curriculum if it finds a place in the language 
programme of the school. When reading is viewed as 
one of the skills of language learning and not an iso- 
lated set of skills and habits, a unified language pro- 
gramme becomes imperative. Whether reading is 
viewed as a separate subject or as one of the parts of a 
unified language programme, it is necessary to give it 
an appropriate place in the school curriculum. Educa- 
tional administrators and curriculum framers must rea- 
lize its usefulness and importance. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


At the same time, giving reading a place in the 
school curriculum alone will not raise the reading stan- 
dards of our children. We need trained teachers who 
can teach reading systematically. Teachers should know 
the full meaning of reading; they should be acquainted 
with the various factors involved in reading and the 
techniques for developing reading skills; they should 
have a knowledge of the methods of teaching reading 
and of evaluating the performance of children in read- 
ing; they should possess knowledge about diagnosing 
and remedying the reading difficulties of pupils, and 
last but not the least, they should know how to develop 
the reading tastes and interests of children. For all 
this we must turn to the teacher-training institutions 
in the country. Unless reading is given a place in the 
curriculum of the training schools and 


colleges the 
dearth of good teachers of reading cannot ae 


be met. 


DEVELOFING EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


When we consider a teacher-training programme 
or the development of in-service education, we face the 
problem of building up suitable literature for the tea- 
cher-trainers and the trainees. In the U.S.A. and the 
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UK. there exists sufficient literature both at school and 
in the training institutions on different aspects of read- 
ing. Is there good material on the reading of Hindi 
or other regional languages in India which may be help- 
ful for the teachers and teacher-trainers? One might 
say that we can use English books on reading. ‘There 
cannot be any denying the fact that one can get a 
wealth of knowledge by reading the English books. But 
problems of reading pertaining to Hindi and the Indian 
languages are special and peculiar, and books must be 
developed in this country. 

For example, because of the phonetic nature of 
Hindi the problem of pronouncing words according to 
their spelling is not so great as it is in English. Also, 
the methods of reading Hindi cannot be entirely the 
same as that of any other language. It is, therefore, 
necessary that we should read foreign literature on read- 
ing with some precaution and try to develop our own 
thinking on reading in the different regional languages. 


PREPARATION OF READING METERIALS 


Children read through the medium of books or 
some other printed matter. Are the materials that our 
children use suited to their mental level, interest and 
taste? Do we care to include those necessary concepts 
and values in our books which must be developed 
among our children through books? Do we know what 
words and how many words should go into the books 
of children of different classes? Have we agreed upon 
some suitable methods of teaching reading which are 
based on empirical evidence and on the basis of which 
the books should be written? Do we know the in- 
terests of children of different grades as a basis for 
writing the ‘plots of books? And what is more, 


i i i ? 
is there enough material for our children to read? 


These are the problems we must solve if we want to 
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produce suitable literature for our children. 

If we stop for a while and think about these prob- 
lems we would find that a lot more is yet to be done 
to tum out suitable books for our children which can 
really develop their reading ability. This is a tremend- 
ous job and no single agency alone can solve this prob- 
lem. Perhaps the lion’s share of the responsibility for 
finding a solution to this problem goes to the teachers 
of the country. 


METHODS OF TEACHING 


For years now we have been teaching reading to 
our children but we are not yet certain of the methods 
of teaching reading. For example, for teaching reading 
in Hindi, which is phonetic, should we start from the 
teaching of the alphabets first or should we give child- 
ten the whole word or even the whole sentence first? 
What techniques should be used for developing the 
skills of reading? Children encounter different types. 
of difficulties in reading. Some have trouble with vis- 
ual discrimination, some show deficiency in their voca- 
bulary, some cannot comprehend the matter tead by 
them, for some left-to-right eye-movement is a prob- 
lem, some cannot evaluate and appreciate the matter 
read by them, some are slow readers, and so on What 
techniques should be used for developing wvistial and 
auditory discrimination? How shall we give them left- 
to-right orientation in reading? How do we remedy 
those who commit mistakes of reversals? What 
methods should be used for developing vocabulary and 
comprehension? What techniques should be med to 
increase the rate of reading of slow readers? In what 
way can we make our children creative readers? 


All these are problems of teachin 
‘country. Here again we look towards 
‘educational thinkers for solutions. 


g teading in our 
the teachers and 
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No educational programme can stand on a hypo- 
thetical pivot. For the introduction of any programme 
in the country it is always essential to conduct some 
research and base the programme on empirical evidence 
of the results obtained. How many facts do we know 
about reading in our country which are based on the 
empirical evidence of research studies? Some persons 
have attempted to make preliminary investigations in 
some of the aspects of reading but the results of these 
investigations may not be conclusive. Our country 
cannot afford to wait for launching some preliminary 
studies like the following if at all we want to run effec- 
tive reading programmes and make our children crea- 
tive readers. 


AREAS OF STUDY 


1—A survey of reading standards at school for the 
different grades and in the different languages 

2— A study of the problems involved in teaching 
reading ; 

3— An investigation to determine the percentage 
of school beginners who are not ready to start 
reading at the time of school entrance — 

4— A study of the drop-outs due to reading disabi- 
lities ze 

5— The development of a programme anne 
the prevention of failure in first grade reading 
by means of adjusted instruction a! 

6— A study of the causes of poor reading ability 
of the pupils in the different grades, and sug- 
gestions for improvement a 

7— A correlational study. between reading ability 
and achievement in different school subjects 

8— A study: of the reading interests of children of 
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the different age groups, of different sexes and 
of different socio-economic background 
9— A study of the various concepts of children of 
different ages 

10— A critical analysis of the existing textbooks in 
Hindi and other regional languages for the 
primary grades, with special reference to 
treading 

11— A correlational study between reading ability 
and visual and auditory perception 

12— A study aimed at evolving suitable techniques 
for developing comprehension ability in pupils 
of different grades. 

This is not an exhaustive list of researches in the 
ficld of reading, but a preliminary start can be made 
by selecting some of these areas. The results of these 
studies would be helpful in evolving suitable 
ques of teaching, in developing suitable co 
children by introducing them into books, 
the reading ability of youngsters, in diagnosing and 
remedying the weaknesses of poor readers, and so on, 
We have to decide how these research studies can be 
conducted. 

For conducting a research and for evy 
progress of children in any branch of knowledge we 
need some tools. A researcher or a teacher of reading 
very frequently requires different Kinds of tests in 
reading, like silent reading tests, oral reading tests, diag- 
nostic tests, reading readiness tests, Survey tests, etc, At 
present there are hardly any standardized tests of read- 
ing in India. We have to build up a pool of tests 
which may be accessible to research workers 
teachers of the country. 

Now, turning from school children 
adults in our country, let us try to find out the general 
standard of reading of the literate mass. This is indeed 
a difficult problem. We have to know about the read- 


techni- 
mcepts among 
in improving 


aluating the 


and the 


to literate 
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ing habits and interests of our people. We should 
conduct a survey to know what reading material exists 
in our country and how far it is accessible to those who 
want to read it. We need to find out how much time 
an average literate person devotes to the reading of 
newspapers, magazines, journals, books or any other 
reading material, and what ideas he meets with in his 
reading. We need to know the quality of the material 
that is being read by the different sections of the Indian 
population. All these are questions which are to be 
answered if we are to know about the general standards 
of reading of our literate adults. What are our ans- 


wers to these questions? : > 
Our country needs critical and creative thinkers. 


It is reading in its real sense that can make man a criti- 
cal and creative thinker. It is high time that we started 
a movement for Reading in our country. 


20 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE 


[Being the Valedictory Address delivered by 
Shri Raja Roy Singh, Joint Director, National 
Council of Educational Research and Training 
on June 21, 1964] 


I AM thankful to you for having attended the Course 

and helping to make it a Success. From what I 
have seen during these two days I have got the impres- 
sion that the Project Team has got a great deal from 
you. I hope that you have also got something from 
them. It is this give-and-take that is really the hall- 
mark of successful work. I presume you have gained 
certain new ideas and certain old ideas must have been 
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confirmed while some of your prepossessions and biases 
have, I trust, been removed. Now what is the next step? 

I would look forward to this becoming a closely 
knit group, an active nucleus round which a Reading 
Movement will gather force. Any such movement 
requires an active nucleus. For a nucleus to develop 
it is necessary that each individual member carries a 
certain responsibility. Each one of you can do some- 
thing in your own area to further this Movement of 
Reading. ‘The insights you have gained, you should be 
eager to pass on to your colleagues. 

For instance, what you have discussed during the 
Course may relate primarily to the first two or three 
grades of school. It is important now that you should 
keep in close touch with the primary school, with the 
teachers and more so with children. I hope our train- 
ing institutions will continue to have direct contact 
with our primary schools, for, unless you establish such 
a contact, what you have gained from these discussions 
cannot be furthered. But for this, much will depend 
upon the individual initiative that you will exercise. 

This Course is but an introduction to reading. The 
subject of reading is so vast and complicated. It is 
bound up with the whole personality of the child. The 
process cannot really be mastered. Your concern must, 
therefore, be as to how you can keep abreast of recent 
trends in reading. 1 suggest that there are two ways 
of doing this: ae 

First, your own experiences— 
experiences—can provide the basic ma 
‘own professional growth. has l} 

Sedi ie Project staff should Keep you inform- 
ed of developments. A quarterly -Newsletter of an 
unspectacular kind but containing not so much ae 
ideas of persons but good abstracts and well-constructe 
resumes of the latest books and articles from journals 
should be sent to the niembers of the group. This is 


the-real and genuine 
terial for your 
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one way in which the members of this group can keep 
themselves informed of the developments in this field. 
The other way is for the Project staff to let you have 
on loan good literature—books and journals—to be read 
and returned so that through such regular converse a 
militant vanguard can be built up for the Movement. 

On the subject of Reading itself I dare say you have 
listened to much during these days. You have talked 
on Reading and-you have written on reading. You 
don’t expect me to add anything new. But the sub- 
ject is so fascinating that I might be allowed to unbur- 
den myself of a few stray thoughts. 

You will notice that the three R’s have now fal- 
len into great disfavour. Practically every book on 
education claims that education is more than the learn- 
ing of the three R’s. Every prominent speaker, every 
Commission’s Report stresses that education is no lon- 
ger the study of the three R’s. That is a pity in a way, 
for Reading is one of the three R’s, Tf this Course has 
introduced the idea that reading is very much wider and 
deeper, very much more than the mere picking out of 
what there is in print, it would have achieved something. 

Reading is obviously connected with language. 
And language is not merely an instrument of thought 
but is tied up intimately with the growth of personali- 
ty. A person without language or with limited language 
is a person with limited thought. Deprive the child 
of language and you deprive him of thought. As the 
human mind develops, thought increases and, of course, 
there are higher Stages of the mind that don’t require 
language for their expression. But in dealing with 
schools, at this level, we must recognize that language is 
not only an instrument of expression but an active 
agent of all activity. Then Reading becomes impor- 
tant and has a place at the core of the problem, being 
an indispensable means for human development, 

Let me look at the problem from amother angle. 
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Most of us as we meet our young people are distressed 
by two or three characteristics. First, a lack. of proper 
study habits. It is unfortunate that they evince no 
curiosity, no spark and have not developed proper read- 
ing habits. Or rather we have failed to help the young 
make headway with developing the right study habits. 
Secondly, many of them do not really do any critical 
thinking. They are prepared to take statements on 
trust. How many of them accept statements which 
affect emotion because they have not learnt to reason 
carefully? These are matters for distress. 

All this, I submit, can be traced back to the way we 
teach right from class I. This is not something to be at- 
tended to at the University stage or even at the secon- 
dary. Even in our teacher's training colleges we know of 
how our trainees are themselves not capable of reading 
with discretion. But this is to be built up from 
the primary grades. That is why class I is so important. 

References were made earlier in your discussions to 
the terrific wastage that occurs in the primary classes. 
In classes I and II also the number of drop-outs is 
around 35% and the figure for classes I-V is as much as 
45%. This is indeed terrible wastage. But the reason 
is, undoubtedly, to be related to something that hap- 
pened in class I. Do not take very seriously the argu- 
ment about socio-economic causes for the drop-outs. 
That does not explain the amount of wastage. For one 
thing if parents are so eager and there is so much paren- 
tal interest in the beginning, what happens within eight 
or nine months to make them lose this interest? Surely 
this can be directly attributable to pedagogical grounds. 

Two points are worthy of note with regard to class I. 

(a) You can defeat the child completely by 
introducing him too early to the printed matter. 

(b) You can defeat quite a few children if you ne 
lay them too long by introducing them to the printe 


Matter too late. 
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Ina class of about 40-50 children some will feel frus- 
trated because of being held back too long and some be- 
cause of being pushed too early since the environ- 
ment of the book is a totally new enyitonment for the 
child. What do we do? 

Each child has to be treated as an individual. 
Methods must always bé subordinated to the child. This 
had better be kept to the best judgement of the teacher. 
But the teacher’s sympathy and understanding have to 
be deepened. There is these days a great deal of senti- 
ment about educational science. We think that if 
we talk about children in sentimental terms we arc 
lovers of children. But what is required is insightful 
treatment. Every member of this group can do his bit 
in this direction. Take a small group of primary tea- 
chers and give them this insight. 

A word about libraries. Much has been said about 
the lack of reading material. Very few of our primary 
schools have any books at all. In a sample survey that 
was made it was found that 40% of the children in the 
primary school have no textbooks at all. And yet 
strange to say we hear loud protests about our education 
being textbook-ridden. Where is the textbook, I ask? 
Let every child have a textbook and let us see how that 
helps. 

So the provision of reading materials is important. 
But is that all? Haven’t we schools which have splendid 
libraries and are they used? Some complain that if there 
is a school there is no library. If there is a library, there 
is no librarian. But let me add that even in schools 
where there is a library and a librarian, the books are 
locked! I had occasion to visit recently a so-called 
model elementary school in an urban area, a school be- 
ing supported by government. There the teacher-pupil 
ratio is 1:15 and they have a splendid library and a labo- 
ratory—but the school was dead. Not a single book was 
being used. Nearby was a tented school where I drop- 
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ped in on my way back. There were but two teachers 
in that primary school for about 100 children. Yet that 
place was buzzing with activity. They had collected 
books from parents, whatever they could spate, and a 
beautiful library was growing. Those two teachers had 
made all the difference. This is the kind of leadership 
we need. 

One other aspect of our school life needs some 
attention: that of the place given to oral work. When 
you visit our schools you are struck by the complete lack 
of oral work in any of our classes. By oral work I do 
not mean the mere repetition or recitation of poetry. I 
mean expression work. How much time do we give our 
children to speak in the class? Visit a class with a 
watch and find out for yourself how many minutes 
children get to speak and how many the teacher. Oral 
work has to become a part of reading. For this, chil- 
dren must be given enough experiences to talk about in 
the class. 

During the last two or three years I have had the 
opportunity of visiting a few foreign countries: I have 
observed what goes on in their schools—in Russia, Ger- 
many, England, U.S.A. and Japan; and connected as I 
have been with education in our country for over nine 
or ten years, I have visited a few thousand schools in our 
own country. What strikes one most obviously is the 
amount of opportunity that is given ina foreign class- 
room for children to respond in comparison with the 
lack of it in ours—and that is an unhappy thought. 

So all this needs the attention of an active nucleus. 
If you can take one school and just one or two teachers 
in your own area and give them this broader concept A 
reading that you have acquired here, that would i 
one big step. These little tributaries can g0 uae 
the river. I hope you will meet the challenge boldly. 


APPENDIX A 


I. A Review of Indian Researches and Studies on 
Reading 


This is a review of the research studies done at 
Indian universities and compiled by the N.C.E.R.T. 
in ‘Educational Studies and Investigations in Indian 
Universities 1939-61’ (Unpublished). 

Among the research studies done at Indian uni- 
versities, most are M.Ed. level theses or dissertations 
either in full or part fulfilment of the requirements 
of the universities concerned. Six are Ph.D. studies of 
which three pertain to studies of basic vocabularies of 
Gujarati children and three deal with reading as such 
and include: 

(a) Teaching Beginners to Read Kannada—An 
Experimental Study (1949) 

(b) Reading Interests of Marathi Boys and 
Girls at the Secondary School Stage (1953) 

(c) Formation, Administration and Standar- 
dization of Silent Reading Tests in Guja- 
rati for students studying in classes VIII 
to XI. (1960) 

Apart from these, one study is reported to have 
been conducted by the South Indian Teachers Union 
Council of Educational Research: “An Investigation 
into the Reading Habit and Interest of Children and 
the Juvenile Literature’ available and published in 
1949. This body has also instituted a four year pro- 
ject on ‘Child Development and Study of the Func- 
tional Vocabulary of Pre-school Children,’ 

The M.Ed. and Ph.D. studies of 
ties related to reading have been class 
following heads and are included 
that follows: 


Indian universi- 
Classified under the 
in the bibliography 
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i. Children’s Vocabulary 
ii. Reading Interests 
1i. Language Development 
iv. Analysis of Language Texts 
v. Analysis of Children’s Literature 
vi. Methods of Teaching Reading 
vii. Studies of Comprehension Ability 
viii. ‘Tests 
ix. Remedial Reading i 
Among these, the largest number pertain to (i) 
Children’s Vocabulary and (ii) Reading Interests. 
Synopses of these studies were available, and Sections TI 
and III deal with these in some detail. As this review 
is cofined to the problems of reading in the mother 
tongue, studies related to English have not been includ- 
ed in this compilation. 


1]. Studies in Vocabulary : A Brief Review 


Among the vocabulary studies conducted in the 


training departments of the Indian universities the 
most outstanding are the doctoral level works of Lakda- 
wala (5), Raval (14), Vakil (20). The main purpose 
of these studies was to find the recognition and repro- 


duction vocabulary of Gujarati children at the age of 
The recognition 


1l+, 124+ and 13+ respectively. 

ee hee collected from the different tanbo 
(about half a dozen for each grade) prescribed by e 
Education Department for the fifth, sixth an 

seventh grades respectively. The words collected y 
then classified and grouped in the form of a frequency 


distribution. 

The reproduction vocabulary was age! get 
ting the children to write an essay and a letter p 
selected themes chosen from the examination pape 
for the different years. The words reproduced Hy u 
children in their essays and letters were then analysec 
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and classified. 

The words collected were then tried orally on a 
small sample. The selected words were put in the form 
of tests. These tests were then tried on a represen- 
tative sample of 300 to 500 children. The words in 
both groups were sub-listed in eight to twelve groups 
on the basis of frequency and in alphabetical order in- 
dicating (a) the actual frequency against such words, 
(b) the credit, (c) the grammatical group or category, 
(d) the etymological group, (e) origin, and (f) struc- 
tural word, etc. 

The three studies present different lists of 1,000 
words each for the age group 11+, 12+ and 13+ 
respectively. 

Among the several other conclusions drawn from 
these studies, an important one is that nouns, adjec- 
tives and verbs predominate in both the recognition and 
reproduction vocabulary of children. 

Some studies have been carried out at the MEd. 


level to find the vocabulary of children of lower age 
groups (5-11 years) in Hindi, Gujarati and Marathi. 
The techniques employed were: 
1. Conversation with children on 
topics around their experiences, 
2. Asking children to narrate any story. 
3. Making children talk freely i 
to them. 
. Recording children’s verbalizati 
. Analysing the written essays 
higher age group. ý 
The sample used for these studies was around 100 
children in each case. 
The words collected were classified in different 
ways. Some of the important conclusions are the 
following: 


1. Children in the lower age group ( 


certain specific 


about pictures shown 


wk 


on during free play. 
of children in the 


roughly 5 to & 
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years) mainly depend on nouns and functional 
verbs for expressing their thoughts. 

2. There is a-slight difference in the vocabulary of 
children from rural and urban areas. 

3. In the vocabulary of Marathi children (age 5 
years) the influence of Sanskrit is the highest. 

4. Different studies reveal the differences in the quan- 
tity of vocabulary for the same age group. 


Ill. Studies of Reading Interests : A Brief Review 


About three dozen studies in the field of reading 
interests have been conducted by students in the differ- 
ent training colleges of the country during the past few 
years as part fulfilment of the M.Ed. degree. 

Most of these studies try to explore the reading in- 
terests of boys and girls in the different languages— 
Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, Kannada, Gujarati and Pan- 
jabi. Generally, researchers have tried to investigate the 
reading interests of high school pupils. Very few 
studies have been conducted for the lower age group. 

In almost all the studies, the questionnaire tech- 
nique has been used except in a few cases where both 
questionnaire and interview have been used simultane- 
ously. The sample selected for each study is something 
between 200 to 300 except in three cases where it ranges 
from 1500 to 2000 (13, 2, 1). Hardly any mention 
has been made about the representativeness of the 
sample used in the different studies- There is no in- 
dication of the reliability and the validity of the 
tools employed for investigation. The conclusions: 
drawn are based on a simple analysis of the responses. 
A varicty of conclusions have been drawn 1n each study. 
Some of the salient conclusions are given below: 

1. There is a dearth of interesting books for children 
of different age and grade levels. ` } 
ZN Girls a the high school stage do more extensive 
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and serious reading than boys. They like to read 
historical, patriotic, adventurous, scientific, social, 
detective and biographical stories. They prefer 
short stories. 


. Children’s reading is related to their socio-econo- 


mic conditions, their reading opportunities and 
their attitudes and inclinations. 


. Boys at the high school stage give their first pre- 


ference to the reading of short stories, second to 
novels and the third to poetry. They show very 
little interest in reading essays or literature. 


- One of the conclusions of the study made by Bar- 


meda (23) is interesting. Grouping the books 
broadly into 12 categories, the preference for boys 
and girls were as follows: 


Boys Girls 
(1) Historical (1) Story collections 
(2) Story collections (2) Stories about gods 
and demons 
(3) Detective stories (3) Historical stories 
(4) Biographies (4) Books about children 
(5) Mythological stories (5) Love stories 
(6) Humorous and love (6) Stories on social life 
stories 
(7) Social stories (7) Humorous stories 
(8) Stories of birds and (8) Biographies 
animals 
(9) Stories of student (9) Stories of birds and 
aD E A animals 
tave (10) Detecti i 
(11) Novels ‘il; Travel wae ee 
(12) Scientific books (12) Novels 
P (13) Scientific books, 


From his study, Karwandikar (34) 
with increasing age Marathi boys 
appear to take less interest in reli 


concludes that 
as well as girls 
gious, historical, 
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adventurous and crime stories while interest in 
short stories, novels, travel, poetry, drama and 
essay seems to grow with age for both sexes. Sane 
Guruji, Hari Narayan Apte and Tamhankar are 
the most popular Marathi authors with all child- 
ren. Boys take greater interest in reading news- 
papers than girls. 

7. The best author as indicated by Punjabi boys 
(X class) are Vir Singh, Nanak Singh and Mohan 
Singh and those for Punjabi girls are Nanak Singh, 
Mohan Singh, Amrita Pritam and Vir Singh as 
reported by Sajan Singh (49). 


IV. Suggestions for Future Researches 


From a consideration of the studies in reading 
undertaken at universities uptodate, it is evi- 
dent that: 

l. There is need for giving more attention to 
the selection of problems by students at Ph.D. and 
M.Ed. levels, It is laudable that the three Ph.D. 
studies of the Bombay University in vocabulary have 
tackled the same problem, viz., the spoken vocabulary 
of Gujarati children each for a different age group 
11+, 12+ and 13+ one leading on to another and 
thus giving a total picture of one problem. But for 
this single exception, there is no evidence of continuity. 
It is desirable that when helping students select prob- 
lems for research, this factor be brone in mind, viz., that 
of advising students to take into consideration 
the work already done in order to build up on it wher- 
ever possible making the total research programmes 
worthwhile. The less fragmentary the approach, the 
better would it be for the advancement of educational 
research in this country. Continuity can be both eon 
and horizontal e.g. (a) if a particular study deals with 
the reading interests of pupils at the middle school stage 
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in a particular school system, it is worthwhile following 
it up with a similar study for the high school; or (b) if 
a study confines itself to the identification of reading 
difficulties at a particular level, another could supple- 
ment that by building up a remedial programme for the 
‘same. 

2. There is need for identifying problems in read- 
ing from various angles in order to ensure coverage on a 
comprehensive scale. In the studies done up to date 
those on vocabulary, reading interests and analysis of 
language texts predominate. The other areas such as 
methods of teaching, specially the beginning of reading, 
remedial reading, tests of reading comprehension and 
other skills have merely been attempted at the fringe. 

3. Similarly care should also be taken with respect 
to the techniques and tools employed in the investiga- 
tions in order to ensure greater validity. It is evident 
from these studies that almost the sametechnique (spe- 
cially the questionnaire) has been adopted in a large 
number of cases. Variety of approach is essential to 
make for greater conclusiveness in results. 


4. While some attempt has been made to tackle 
reading problems at the middle school and high school 
stages, precious little is evident concerning the elemen- 
tary stages. We need information about how our child- 
ten learn to read, what methods are most suited for 
each language, what programmes will be beneficial. 

5. Researches on reading are inter-linked with re- 
searches in linguistics and this is again an area that must 
necessarily arrest our attention. We need scientific des- 
criptions of the Indian languages; we need interlanguage 
comparisons; we need basic data about the phonetics 
vocabulary and grammar of all the Indian languages, 


6. While problems of reading in mother 
tongue must necessarily take the prime place in our 
scheme of investigations, the question of stimulating 
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reading in the second language, be it English or any 
other Indian language, is also important. Research 
Studies in these areas need to be linked to the former 
enquiries and thus supplement them, 

7. Training institutions must encourage schools 
to take up action-researches in the different aspects of 
reading problems. ‘There is great need for classroom 
experimentation in areas such as methods of teaching, 
the development of concepts in children, improvement 


‘in the speed of reading, the development of skills of 


Teading. 


APPENDIX B 


A Classified Bibliography of Research Studies on 
Reading Conducted at Indian Universities 
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Ramchandra, R. (Smt.) Study in Children? i 
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Raval, R.T. The Basic Vocabular of Gujarati Chi 

age of 12 plus, Bombay, 1959. > % Otjerati Children at the 


Saraswat, M. (Kum.) A Critical Stud: indi 
for Grade II, Allahabad, 1957, aof Minas Kecaheiaky 


Basic Vocabulary in Hindi for 


for Primary 
of Word Fre- 
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Gerrard, Margaret G. and M. C. Innes, John, i 
Your Teaching of Reading Skills. Thomas Pcie we 
Canada, 1960. a ý 
Grly, William S. and ogers, Bernice. Maturit i ing— 
its nature and appraisal. Chicago: Chicago Taraa 
1956. a 
-A study of adult reading skills and habits; 
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ment of a definition of maturity in readin in a sense, a 

a of the comprehensive goals a reading) 

a yen Sa Psychology of Elementary School Subjects. 

pp. ian : Prentice-Hall, 1942. (Psychology of Reading 
ray, W.S. On Their own in i x 

Co. Chicago, te ce n Reading, 2nd ed. Foresman & 

Analysis of words by phonics, structure and context: 

a presentation buttressed by research. 

Gray, William S. Teaching of Reading and Writing: An Inter- 

national Survey. Unesco Publications, Paris, 1956. 

= of practices in the teaching of reading in 17 langu- 

Gray, Lillian, and Reese Dora. Teaching Children to Read. 

(Revised): Ronald Press, New York 1957. 

Elementary school reading instruction. 

Harris, A.J. How to Increase Reading Ability. McGraw Hill, 

New York, 1961. 

Developmental and remedial reading. 

Harrison, Joan. Learning to Read. Longmans, London, 1960. 

Hanna G.R., McAllister, H.K. Books Young People and Read- 

ing Guidance, Harper & Bros. Publishers, New York 1960. 


Children’s Literature. 
Hester, K. B. Teaching Every 


New York, 1955. 
hool reading methods : 


Elementary SC 

approach 

Heilman, A.W. Principles and Practices of Teaching Reading. 

Charles E. Merrill Books, Columbus, Ohio: Inc., 1961. 

Elementary school reading methods ; comments on 

sex differences. 

Hildreth, G. Teaching Reading. Henry Holt, New York, 1958. 

Elementary school reading methods. 
School Beginners. 

and World Inc., New York, 1950. 

readiness including reading readiness. 

William J., eds- Research in the 

York, 1958 


Child to Read. Harper & Bros.; 


an experience 


Harcourt, Brace 


Hunnicutt, CW. 
Three R’s. Harper, New X 8. 
Classic research studies in aoe rg 
matic, condensed and printed for st olars 

Judson, H. Techniques Reading. Harcourt, Brace and World 


Inc., New York, 1964. F ethods 
Elementary school reading He Reading to Slow Learning 
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Kottmeyer, W. Teacher’s Guide for Remedial Reading. St. Louis,. 
Webster Publishing Company, Missouri, 1959, 

Emphasis upon word recognition and word analysis 
Lazar, May., Draper, M.K. and Schwiebert, L.H. 4 practical 
guide to Individualized Reading. Publication No. 40 Board of 
Education, Bureau of Educational Research, New York, 1960. 
Teaching reading through child’s own choices of material 
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Methods of dealing with retarded readers in secondary 
schools > 

Leedy, Paul D. Reading Improvement for Adult. McGarw 
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Luckiesh, Mathew and Moss; Frank K. Reading as a Visual 
Task. Chapman and Spell, London 1942 

Reading as a physiological task. : 
Malmquist, E. Factors Related to -Reading Disabilities in the- 
First Grade of Ele, School. Alangquish and Wickeell, Stock- 
holm: -1958. 

Report of studies in Sweden. 

Mckim, Margaret G. Guiding growth in Reading in the Modern 
Elementary School. Macmillan, New York, 1956, 
Elementary school reading instruction (electic) 
McEathron, Margaret: Your Child can Learn to Read: A 
simplified Course in Phonics. Cakland, Reading House, Cali- 
fornia, 1952. 

One of the better Phonic approaches, * 

McKee P. The Teaching of Reading in the Elementary School. 
Houghton Miff, Co., Boston, 1948 å 
Elementary school reading instruction 

McKillop, aS. es Relationship between Reader’s Attitudes. 
and Certain Ypes of Reading Responses, Col i i i 
New York, 1952, p A e University, 
ae influence of attitude on interpretation of what 
is read. 
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Metropolitan School study Council, New York. Five Steps to 
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Practical ideas collected for use in secondar 
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Readiness and beginning reading, understandable by 
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Teaching of reading based on the broader point of view 
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. Reading in the High School and College. Part 
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Chicago, 1948. 
Reading instruction and materials at High School and 


College level. 


. Reading in the Elementary School. Part II. 
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Reading instruction an 


endorsed by experts. 
. Development in and through Reading. Part Il. 


Sixtieth yearbook. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1961 
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reading in the U.S.A. : 
Orton, Samuel Torray. Reading, Writing and Speech Problems 


in Children. A presentation of certain types of disorders in the 

development of language faculty. New York: W.W. Norton, 
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Point of view advocating a kinaesthetic approach. i 
M. Aspects of Readability in the Social 


Perterson, Eloanor i » Soc 
Studies. New York: Teachers’ College Columbia University, 


1954. 
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difficulty of their textbooks. 

Richards, Charles cranston. Provision of Popular Reading 
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Richards, I.A. How to Read a Page: London, Kegan Paul, 1943. 
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Shaw, P.B. Effective Reading and Learning. Thomas Y. 
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Simpson, E.A. Helping High School Students Read Better 
Science Research Associates, Inc. 1954, 

— Fg ee a secondary school students. 

pache, George D. & Berg. Paul C. Art i i 
New York: MacMillan, New York 1955 i ad Reang, 
Skill builder. 


Spache, George. Resources in Teaching Reading. Gainesville, 
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Florida: Reading Laboratory and Clinic, University of Florida,. 
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Spache, G.D. Good Books for poor Readers. Reading Labora- 
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and their age level but low reading ability. 

Spalding, Romalda B., and Spalding, W.T. The Writing 
Road to Reading. Whiteside, Inc., and William Morrow and 
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A phonic writing approach to reading. 

Smith, D.E.P and Carrigan, Patricia. The Nature of Reading 
Disability. Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., New York, 1960. 
Application of drugs to retarded readers. 

Smith, Henry P. and Dechant, Emerald V. Psychology in 
Teaching Reading. Prentice-Hall, New York, 1961. 
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A library approach to reading improvement. 
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through high school. 

Strang and Linguist, D.M. The Administrator and the Improve- 
ment of Reading. Appleton-Century Crafts, Inc., New York, 1960. 
Ways in which the school administrator can improve the 
reading program in two school. i j 
Strang, Ruth. Study type of reading exercises. Australian 
Council of Educational Research, 1954, Melbourne, 1954. 
Skill builder. 

Strang, Ruth, McCullough C.M., and Traxler A. Improvement 
of Reading 3rd ed. McGraw-Hill, New York, 1961. ddl 
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and high. > . i 
Templis, Mildred. Certain Language Skills in ages 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, Minneapo a ae 
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Tooze, Ruth. Your Children 
New York, 1957. 
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in Reading. Educational Records Bureau, New York, 1955. 
Summary of research 1946-1954. 

‘Triggs, Francis Oralind. Improve Your Reading: a manual of 
remedial reading exercises: University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, 1957. 

Skill builder. 

Triggs, Frances O., Reading. Kindergarten through College 
Mountain Home, N.C. publication: The author (Ch 
Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc., 1960. 
Developmental reading K-16 

Veatch, Jeannettee. Individualizing Your Reading Py 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1959 ng Drogramne. 
‘Teaching reading through child’s own choices of material 
a compilation of articles by writers in the field. 
Vernon, M.D. Backwardness in Reading. A study of its 
nature and origin. Cambridge University press, London, 1957 
Analysis of reading retardation, stressing phonic lacks. 
Watts, A.F. The Language and Mental Development of chilien 
Harrap & Co., London, 1948. 

Summary of studies of child development in intelligence 
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Witty, Paul. Reading in Modern Education D. C. Heath 
Boston, 1949. i 3 
Developmental reading all through the schools. 

Woolf M.D. and Woolf, J.A. Remedial Reading. Teachin, 
and Treatment, McGraw Hill New York, 1957, = 
Reading retardation, recognizing emotional factors 
Yoakam, Gerald A. Reading Instruction. ill Ne 
York, 1955. # McGraw Hill New 
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APPENDIX D 


A Select List of Achievement and Diagnostic Tests 
In Reading 


American School Reading Readiness Test: (Revised) Blooming: 
ton, Illinois, Public School Publishing. i j oprig 
Kindergarten—Beginning grade I. 

Bond, Clymer and Hoyt Developmental Reading Tests, Chicago, 
Lyons and Carnahan, 1955. 

Part I, II and II (for middle of grade 1) 

California Reading text: Ernest W. Tiegs and Willis W. Clark; 
Los Angeles, California Test Bureau, 1957. d 
Lower Primary, grades 1, 2, Primary, grades 3, 
lower 4; Elementary, grades 4-6; Junior high grades 7-9; 
Advanced grades 9-14. 
Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading Test: Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; Educational Test Bureau. 

Grades 4-8. 
Cooperative English Tests, Princeton, New Jersey, Educational 
Testing Service, 1960 

Reading Comprehension tests 
high school, three forms; higher leve: 


12 four forms. 

Chicago Reading Tests: Eau Claire, Wisconsin, E. M. Hale Co. 
Test A, grades 1 and 23 Test B, grades 2-45 Test C, grades 
4-6; Test D, grades 6-8. 

Cooperative Vocabulary Test: Princeton, New Jersey, Educa- 
tional Testing Service. 

For grades 7 through 12 

Davis Reading Test: New York the Psychological Corporation. 
High school juniors, seniors and college freshmen. 
Diagnostic Reading Tests: Chicago, Science Research Associates, 


1947. 
For junior high school through college freshmen. 
Detroit Reading Test: New York, World Book Co. 

Test I, grade 2; Test Il, grade 3; Test Il, grades 4-6; Test 
IV grades 7-9 
Detroit Word 
Company. 
Grades 1-3 
Developmental Re 
Readiness test, 
vocabulary test, 


for lower levei for senior 
1 for grades 11 and 


Recognition Test: New York, World Book 


Chicago, Lyons and Carnahan. 
first grade; Primer, basic 
basic vocabulary test; 


ading Tests: 
beginning 
lower primary, 
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Upper primary basic vocabulary test; Intermediate for 
grades 4-6. A ’ 
Diagnostic Reading Tests: Mountain Home, North Carolina, 
Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests. 

Higher level, grades 7-13; Lower level, grades 4-6; Kinder- 
garten through grade 4 (reading readiness) 

Dolch Basic Sight Word Test: Champaign, Illinois, Garrard 
Press. 

For Primary grades, 

Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests, New York; Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

For primary grades. 

Gates Reading Readiness Test; Gates Reading Tests, New Yerk, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
For beginners and kindergarten. 

Gilmore Oral Reading Test: New York, World Book Company. 
Grades 1 through 8. 

Ginn Basic Reading Tests: McCullough, C.M. and Russell, 
D.H. Boston: Ginn, 1961. 

Pre-school through Grade VII: a battery of Readiness 
and Achievement Tests for each grade—a sample of 
tests accompanying a basal reader series, 

Gray Standardized Oral Reading Check Tests: Gray Standardi- 
zed Oral Reading Paragraph Tests, Bioomington, Illinois, 
Public School Publishing Co. 
Grades 1-8. 

Iowa Silent Reading Tests (new edition) Ereene, H.A. and 
Kelley, V.H. New York: World Book Company, 1943, 

Four forms for grades 9 to 13 Advanced tests, 
Kelley-Greene_ Reading Comprehension Tests: New York, 
World Book Co., 1952. 

McCullough Word Analysis Tests, G. Boston: Ginn, 1961 
For Grades IV through College. 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Revised, Tarrytown, New 
York, World Book Company. 

Primary I Battery of grade 1; Primary II battery, grade 
2; Elementary Reading; grades 3 and 4 Intermediate 
Reading, grades 5 and 6; Advanced Reading, grades 7 
and 8, 

Metropolitan Readiness Tests: New York, World Book Com- 
pany. 

Beginning first grade or end of kindergarten, 
Monroe Diagnostic Reading Examination: Chicago, 
C.H. Stoelting Company. 

Poor readers of any age. 
Monroe Revised Silent Reading Tes 


Illinois, 


ts: Blcomington, Illinois, 
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Public School Publishing Co., 

Test I grades 3-5; Test Il, grades 6-8; Test II, high school 
Reading Readiness Tests for Each Level: McCullough, C.M. 
and Russell, D.H. Boston: Ginn 1952-1957. 

Pre-reading through six grades. 

Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (Known as STEP): 
Princeton, New Jersey, Educational Testing Service Coopera- 
tive Test Division. 

Level 4, grades 4-6; Level 3, grades 7-9; Level 2, grades 
10-12 Level 1, College. 

Silent Reading Diagnostic Tests, Chicago Illinois, Lyons and 
Carnahan. 

Grades 3 and up. 

Stanford Achievement Tests: New York, World Book Com- 
pany. 

Primary Battery, grades 1.9-3.5; Elementary Reading 
Test, grades 3.0-4.9; Intermediate Reading Test, grades 
5, 6; Advanced Reading Test, grades 7-9. _ 

Standish Reading Test Form NS451: London, National Founda- 
tion for Educational Research in England and Wales, National 
Survey of Attainments, 1960. i we 
Traxler High School Reading Test: Bloomington, Illinois, 
Public School Publishing Company. 

For grades 16, 11, and 12. 
Traxler Silent Reading Test: 
School Publishing Company. 
For grades 7 to 10. 


Bloomington, Illinois, Public 


APPENDIX E 


A List of the Projects Initiated at the Summer Course 


A critical Analysis of the Textbooks in Hindi for Primary 
Classes 


UP G. N. Srivastava 
M.P. P. N. Khare 
Rajasthan R. S. Solanki 
Bihar K. B. Dubey 


Preparation of Achievement Tests in Hindi Reading for 
Class I 

M. S. Rawat and R. S. Pandey 
An Analysis of the Vocabulary of Pupils of the First 
Grade 

D. R. Chaturvedi 


An Analysis of the Concepts of Pupils of the First Grade 
S. N. Shastry 
S. N. Nigam 


Development of Teacher Training Courses 
Teaching of the Mother Tongue 
Primary Teachers H. P. Rajguru 
Secondary Teachers D. C. Mishra 


Preparation of a Questionnaire for a Survey of Pro- 
blems of Reading at the Primary Level 
P. C. Jain 


A Critique on the present position of school libraries 
atthe primary level in Delhi 
P. D. Sharma 


Developing Exercises to help pupils learn the Khari boli 
forms of select words in the local Kumaunj Dialect 

D. D. Pandey 
Preparation of a Readin 
School Beginners 

R. P. Srivastava 
A Study of samples of Children’s 
Non Hindi Pupils 

Rukmani Sampat 
Development of Word Analysis Skills in Hindi 
Higher Secondary Stage indi for the 

S. P. Upadhyaya 


in the 


g Readiness Programme for 


Literature in Hindi for 


Development of Stories for a Reader for Grade I 
C. K. Misra 
V. K. Arya 

Development of lesson plans for Grade I 
Flory Judah 


Poems for pupils of Primary Grades 
S. N. Niradhar 
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APPENDIX F 
A List of Participants at the Surnmer Course 


Uttar Pradesh 


Shri S. P. Upadhyaya, 

Lecturer, 

Government Central Pedagogical Tastitute, 
ALLAHABAD 


Shri G. N. Srivastava, 

Lecturer, 

Government Constructive Training College, 
LUCKNOW 


Dr. R. S. Pandey, 

Asstt. Professor, 

B. R. College of Education, 
AGRA 


Shri M. S. Rawat, 

Asstt. Professor, 

B. R. College of Education, 
AGRA 


Shri S. N. Niradhar, 
Lecturer, 

Hira Lal V. N. Inter College, 
Chibru Mou, 
FARUKHABAD 


Shri D. D. Pandey, 

Asstt. Teacher, 

Government Normal School, 
NAINITAL 


Madhya Pradesh 


Shri S. N. Nigam, 

Principal, 

Government Higher Secondary Sch l 
NAI GARHI (REWA) So 


Miss Flory Judah, 

Lecturer, 

Hawa Bagh Women’s College. 
JABALPUR 


Shri H. P. Rajguru, 
Lecturer, 
Government Basic Training Institution, 


Bijalpur, INDORE 


Shri P. N. Khare, 


Lecturer, 
Government Basic Teachers’ Training College, 


Kundeshwar, TIKAMGARH. 


Shri D. C. Mishra, 

Asstt. Professor, 

Prantiya Shikshan Mahavidyalaya, 
JABALPUR 


Mrs. C. K. Mishra, 
Headmistress, 

Govt. Pre-Primary School, 
Shanti Nagar, RAIPUR 


Rajasthan 


Shri R. S. Solanki, 

Lecturer, 

Govt. Basic S.T.C. Training School, 
Govardhan Vilas, UDAIPUR 


Shri D. R. Chaturvedi, 


Instructor, 
Government Basic Training School, 


DHOLPUR 


Bihar 
Shri Krishan Bihari Dubey, 


Asstt. Teacher, 
Teachers’ Training School, 


Chirri, RANCHI, i 
Chhota Nagpur (Bihar) Div. 
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Delhi 


Smt. Rukmani Sampath, . 
Headmistress, 

M.E.A. Middle School, 
Moti Nagar, NEW DELHI 


Shri R. P. Srivastava, 
Lecturer, 

Jamia Millia Islamia, 

Jamia Nagar, NEW DELHI 


Shri Sadanand Shastry, 

Principal, 

Government Boys Higher Secondary School, 
DELHI 


Shri P. C. Jain, 

Teacher, 

Government Higher Secondary School 
Ajmal Khan Road, Karol Bagh, 

NEW DELHI 


2 


Shri P. D. Sharma, 

Lecturer in Hindi, 

Government Co-educational Junior, 
Teachers’ Trgaining Institute, 
Darya Ganj, 

DELHI 


Shri V. K. Arya 

Teacher, 

Government Higher Secondary School, 
Alipur Road, 

DELHI 


Mrs. Kamala Daljeet, 


Shyama Prasad Vidyalaya, 
NEW DELHI 


READING PROJECT 


Prof. B. Ghosh : Head of the Department 
Miss Ahalya Chari Project Director 


Shri D. S. Rawat Field Adviser 


Dr. (Km) Chinna Chacko 
Smt. S. Luthra 

Shri N. Singh 

Shri G. D. Sharma 

Shri O.P. Gupta 

Km. Indu Seth 


Consultants 


University of Columbia Teachers’ College Team in India 
Dr. Constance M. McCullough, 
Professor of Education, 
Sanfrancisco State College of Education, 
California, U. S. A- 


Miss Eleanor G. Robinson, 


Supervisor, Elementary Education, 


Oakland Public Schools, California, U.S.A. 
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